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WHO STANDS IN HIS PRIDE ALONE! 
AND STILL FLOURISH HE A HALE GREEN TREE 
WHEN A HUNDRED YEARS ARE GONE!— Chorley. 





THEN HERE’S TO THE OAK, THE BRAVE OLD OAK, . 
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INVITATION. 


[ 
V Companion building, and every opper- 
tunity is gladly given them to witness each 
stage in the process of preparing and issuing 
the paper. A guide is always in readiness to 
conduct them through the various departments, 
and te point out the principal features of 
interest. As practically the entire work of 
illustrating, printing, folding and mailing, in 
addition to all the details of business and 
editorial management, is carried on in this 
building, there is sufficient diversity of occu- 
pation to interest every one and well repay a 
visit. 


New England and Other Matters. 


HE oak is less common in New England 

than some other trees, but once in a while 
you see a New England oak so noble and 
impressive that ‘‘the monarch of the forest’’ 
seems the most fitting name for it. Such an 
oak is that pictured on the cover of The Com- 
panion this week. This oak is in Salem, 
Massachusetts, and gives the name of ‘‘Oak 
Hill’’ to the beautiful estate on which it stands. 


The leaves are just appearing on this tree, for | 


the oak is later in leaving out than the other 
trees of this latitude. The oak, in some of its 
many varieties, is found in almost all parts of 


the world, and in all ages it has held a place | 


of peculiar respect among trees. The ancients 
paid it special honor. The Romans gave oak 
chaplets as a reward of civic merit, and the 
druids gave the oak a veneration that was 
little short of actual worship. No- tree has 
figured more prominently in historic episodes, 
and in the romance and poetry of all races. 

HE selection of the ‘‘summer capital’’ seems 

to be something of an interstate arrange- 
ment. 





folly of war. 


SITORS are always welcome at The | American rifle team that will represent the 
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thirty-seven American delegates were New 
Englanders. The new World Peace Foundation 
owes its origin to Edwin Ginn, the Boston pub- 
lisher, who gives $50,000 a year to it. That 
has its headquarters in Boston, whenee it 
directs the campaign of education that is work- 
ing to end the waste, the suffering, and the 


cy 


MAINE schoolboy, only seventeen years 
old, will be a member of the all-star 


| 


United States in the match this year with 
Great Britain and other eeuntries. The young 
mar is Philip M. Johnson, the captain of the 
Deering High School rifle team, which last 
winter won the sehool championship of the 
states east of the Mississippi. Johnson’s 
marksmanship has attracted wide attention 
among experts, and has wen for him the dis- 
tinction of being the only sehoolboy chosen for 
the international rifle team. In the nine league 
matches of the recent school competition he 
scored seven possible hundreds and two ninety- 
nines in the prone shooting at the various dis- 
tances. There are some who object to the use 
of firearms by boys, but surely, if boys are to | 
handle rifles, it is better that they shoot at 
targets than at living things. Rifle-shooting 
‘develops qualities that are useful in other 
matters. 


HEN, in June, the town of Weston, 

Massachusetts, celebrates the 200th anni- 
versary of its incorporation, it will have the 
satisfaction of knowing that in a little time it 
will have a common worthy of the place. 
Fireworks and parades, speeches and reunions 
such as usually mark anniversary celebrations 
of the kind are pleasing, but of only passing 
interest and effect. By spending the $50,000 
that has been placed at the disposal of the 
committee for the purpose, Weston will guar- 
antee to coming generations a beauty-spot and 
a breathing-place in the middle of the town, 
whatever changes the years may bring to the 
rest of the community. ‘The plans call for an 
oval common of nine aeres, with trees on it | 
and curving roadways about it, and with eer- | 
tain restrictions on the neighboring property. 
Almost every New England town and city | 
once had its village green, round which stood 
the town hall, the church, and other public | 
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The house that the Wilson family will | buildings. Many have preserved the spots the market and will 


occupy is in Cornish, New Hampshire, but | through two centuries or more: but others have | 


the executive offices will be in Windsor, Ver- | allowed them to fall into neglect, or have cut | every grocer to refund 


mont, which is the nearest railway-station, | them up into building lots. The example of | 
and which affords good accommodations for | Weston will stir them either to envy or to | 


visitors. The arrangement will give the 


family of the President greater seclusion than | 


has usually fallen to its lot in summer. If the 
President carries out his plan to take a trip to 
Panama after the adjournment of Congress, | 
Cornish and Windsor are likely to see little of | 


him during the summer months. The State of | 


New Hampshire has appropriated $12,000 for | 


a ‘*Wilson road’’ in Cornish, that is, an im- 
proved highway from the village to the estate | 
that the Wilson family will occupy. This} 


practical act of hospitality was the result of a | 


special message from Governor Felker to the 
legislature. 


a 


AST month was probably the first time in | 


three centuries, perhaps in an even longer | , 


time, that there has been a wolf-hunt within 
the bounds of what is now the city of Boston. 


The wolf that was hunted last month -was a) 


large gray animal that escaped from the erate 
in which it was traveling from Ohio to Lynn, 
Massachusetts. 


| in 


It gnawed through the bars | 


of the crate, dashed through the South Station | 


into the crowded city streets, and then, beeom- 
ing confused, and probably more terrified than 
the people who fled from it, ran down Atlantic 
Avenue to Kneeland Street, and thence into 
the railroad yards. 
pany employés and others finally cornered it 
under a wharf. When the tide went out, they 
crawled in after it, and at length secured it by 
throwing a noose over its head. The wolf 
fought desperately, and gave its captors con- 
siderable anxiety before they saw it once more 
on its way to Lynn. 


h 


HE approach of May 18th, which has been 

set apart as Peace day, is a reminder that 
for almost a century New England has led the 
great movement for peace among the nations. 
The first peace society in the world was the 
New York Peace Society, which was estab- 
lished in 1815; but the Massachusetts Peace 
Society, established a little later in the same 
year, at once became larger and far more active 
and influential. 


Policemen, express com- | 


One of its founders, Noah | 


Webster, published the Friend of Peace, the | 


first regular peace journal in the world. 
Massachusetts society became the leader in 


The | 


the organization of the American Peace Society | 


in 1828. At that time each of the six New 
England States had a state society. ‘The head- 

quarters of the American Peace Society were 
in New York for a few years, but in 1835 were 
transferred to Hartford, and two years later to 
Boston, which, although the headquarters have 
lately been moved to Washington, has ever since 
remained the center of the movement in Amer- 
ica. The first international peace congress, 
held in London in 1841, was the result of a 


emulation. 
2 © 


PRAYING WITH HIS FINGERS. 


sapien anuntaneatiiincd sitehemmaten| 
reeently related in an article by Miss 
Mary Elverton is one of John Zundel, 
whose name was familiar fifty years ago to | 
lovers of chureh musie. When Zundel united 
| with the chureh, he said to Henry Ward 
Beeeher, his pastor: 

**Tt seems that everything in the world is 
new. Last night I prayed—bet not as you 
| do; I do net speak my prayers. ”’ 

“How do you pray ye? asked Mr. Beecher. 
‘*With my fingers, ’” was the reply. ‘Always 
| with my fingers, on the organ or piano.” 
That an rye of much earlier date also 
- others AW Pin the epitaph 
y recognized in epi 
ohn Brimleis, an old-time organist of 
Durham Cathedral, who also sang occasionally | 
the choir. In ‘the many-columned Lady- 
chapel, the visitor who is not too impatient in | 
his inf onclune to deeipher the lines, in their | 


bog = me lettering, may read one of 
few epita written by unknown hands, 


| 





uisite! 





that are really: poetry 
John Brimleis bodie here doth lie 
By Musick’s heavenly harmonie 
Dull minds he made in God rejoice. 
His soul is now to Heaven uplifte 
® 
ITS CHIEF USE. 
Ts teacher had gone through a compre- 
for fire-drill, and had drawn the natural | 
moral of self-control and unselfishness, all in | 
language adapted to the understanding of her 
remarks to ‘‘sink in,’’ she said: 
**Now, Billy Ray, tell me why a boy should 
always keep his head. ’’ 
uneasily in his ehair. Then suddenly his face 
brightened with an inspiring thought. 
is’. ”* he began, triumphantly, ‘‘if he 
® & 
HOW FAMILIARITY IS BRED. 
RR vith: tor is not always hedged about 


Who prayséd God with hand and voice: 
To prayse Him still that gave the gift. 
hensive yet clear explanation of the need 
small pupils. Then, after waiting for her 
Billy looked puzzled, even bored, and shifted 
loses it he’ll have no place to put his cap.’’ 
with forms. A writer in the Boston 


Transcript tells this little anecdote: 


Henry Labouchere was known as @ elese| 
friend of the late King Edward when the latter | 
was Prinee of Wales. The editor was onee | 
asked how he addressed the prince. 

‘*Well,’’ said ‘‘Labby,”’ then the soup | 
comes in I address him as ‘your royal high- | 
ness.’ The fish softens the reserve, and I get | 
a little chummier, and as often as not call him 
‘Wales,’ and during the entrées and joints I 
get really familiar, and call him ‘ Eddie,’ 
while he slaps me on the back and dubs me 





Boston suggestion, and more than half of the | ‘Labby.’ 


| School, College or University. Address, 


| parcel 


Schools, Colleges and Camps. 


The publishers of The Youth’s Companion will 
be pleased to send to any one requesting it a Cata- 
logue of any Academy, Seminary, Military School, 
Business College, Art, Scientific, Music or Normal 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 
The Youth’s C 


COLBY ACADEMY 


New Lendon, N.H. In the New Hampshire Hills. College 
certificate. General courses. Agriculture. Domestic Arts. rah, soa 

in new buildings. Gymnasium. Athletic field. te depart- 
ment for young beys; house mother. Moderate terms. 60th year. 


JUSTIN GO WELLMAN, A.B., Principal. 

















YOUR GROCER SELLS 


Stickney & Poor’s Mustard 


Tell him nothing else will suit you. 


















mochs the spets 
Squeeze it on. the Shot 1 is 





THE maaic CLEANING PaLeY | 








Instantly removes stains, grease spots, paint, tar 
oil, machine oil, or dirt from clothing and all leather 
goods. Use freely on silks, satins — will not injure 
most delicate fabric. In new sanitary collapsible 
tube, twenty-five cents, by mail anywhere. 


UNIVERSAL SUPPLY CO.., Winterport, Me., Waldo Co. 





AKES ironing 
a joy. Gives 
linen a stiff, firm 
finish spotlessly 
white and smooth. 


A New Starch 
Try it 


Based on scientific 
knowledge, not guess- 
work. Prepare with 
| either warm or cokl 
water. Weare so sure 
that Flossy Starch is 
better than any on 





















give entire satisfac- 
tion, that we instruct 


the money in case of 
any complaint. 

If mousanecest hasn’ t 
it yet, send h 
name and 0c. 
for package by 

post. 


, it does 
not stick to the iron. 


FLOSS STARCH CO., 
New Haven, Conn. 
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So Many New England Housewives 
Nowadays Use 


HATCHET BRAND 
Canned Fruits 
and Vegetables 


that our seven factories are kept busy 
supplying the demand. There were 


7,000,000 Cans Sold During 1912: 


in the New England States alone. 1913 will 
see this proud record broken and passed. 
Your grocer and provision dealer will supply 
you with HAT ET brand. Our trade- 
mark—on every can—protects you from infe- 
rior goods. Are you using this high-quality, 
reasonably-priced brand in your ? 


THE TWITCHELL-CHAMPLIN CO., 
Boston, Mass. Portland, Me. 

















FOR ALL THE FAMILY 838 S&38 sued 8, 1913 BESS 







Better than “aie jor 
Cleansing Everything 


The great National Soap GF F) 





Powder. Millions of par- 
ticular women use 


because it has won their 
confidence by cleansing 
without injury to fabric, 
ds or paint. 
Don’t get side-tracked—if 
the whale is not on the 
package don’t accept it. 
5 Cents. All Dealers. 
Every one knows the whale package. 
KENDALL MFG. CO., Providence, R. 1. 











E furnish and erect com- 

plete anywhere in New 

England ornamental fences 
of iron or wire. - 


Write for ‘Catalog I*’ and prices. 
WRIGHT WIRE CO., Worcester, Mass. 











A Beautiful Stove 


is now possible in every kitchen 
every day, because the dirt, 
the mess, the chore of it all is 
removed by 


Satin Gloss 
Liquid Stove Polish 


If you have never tried it, you cannot 
imagine what a 
relief and pleas- 
ure it affords. 
Always ready for 
instant use. 
Shake, then apply 
and polish with 
cloth or brush. 


15 Cts. 


Ask your dealer 
for Satin Gloss, 
the improved 
stove polish. 


Satin Gloss 




























TILTON S 


000 gymnasium and new dining hall. Separa’ 
tion for college or business. 


Ss 
Endowment allows moderate rates. 


school graduates. 


Entirely distinct ey 
fields. House ll expenses $350. 


= foothills of the White Mountains. High ore, pure air and water. Seven 7. a * 
t 
Musie, as ~~ roo Manual training. 


CHASE COTTAGE FOR YOUNC BOYS 


Number limited. All advantages of Seminary facult 
For information of either department a: 


CEORCE L. PLIMPTON, Principal, 20 School Street, Tilton, N. H. 


EMINARY 





letic fie 


iormitories for young men and women 
Special courses for high 


ty s meee and athletic 
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The Lunt-Moss Pneumatic System 
of Water Supply for Country Homes 


operated by hand, gasoline or electric pump or 
by windmill, 
yields running water for faucets, bath, water closets, 
garden and lawn, 
nection with range—for bath, kitchen, laundry, etc. 


A Great Fire Protection. 
We supply Electric Light Outfits for country homes ; also Gaso- 
line Enginesforfarm purposes—wood sawing, bone cutting etc. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE “D” 
ENGINEERS FIGURE 


LUNT - MOSS CO., 43 So. M 
New off 


is more and more in demand. It 


also hot water—in con- 


AND LET OUR 
YOUR NEEDS. 
arket St., Boston. 
ice: 37 Warren St. 


OUT 





York 
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S Hale walked down 
A the street, he tried to 
remember whether 
Mr. Weston Hale by any 
expression of his face had 
indicated sympathy. He 
had to own, regretfully, 
that astonishment and 
some bewilderment were 
the only emotions his 
uncle had displayed. 

In a rather blue mood 
he began the rounds of 
the wholesale district, 
visiting grocers and out- 
fitters, and asking for 
prices. It seemed a use- 
less preliminary, but it 
was a task to dull the 
sharp edge of waiting. 

He was early at his 
uncle’s office the next 
morning. Mr. Hale was 
dictating some business 
correspondence, and mo- 
tioned him to a chair. 

The prospect seemed more 
dismal than ever. 

‘**Now, my boy,’’ said 
the older man, when they 
were alone at last, ‘‘I 
know something about 
lumbering, but this 
scheme that you and your 
new friend have planned 
has an unheard-of quirk 
in every detail. Fresh 
ideas are all right in their 
way, but when you talk 
of logging up-hill, using 
a scrap-heap of an engine 
that no one has seen any 
merit in so far, driving a 
stream that has already ruined 
an operator, experimenting in 
all this with some one else’s 
money, you are hitting my 
business sense a staggering 
blow. ’’ 

‘*T suppose so,’’ said his 
nephew, dolefully. ‘‘It doesn’t 
sound here as it seemed to me 
when I was in the woods. ’’ 

‘*Then you have changed your mind about 
the prospects, Richard?’’ asked Mr. Hale. 

‘*No, sir, not at all. I simply mean that I 
understand the difficulty of convincing you or 
any other business man.’’ 

**T have tried to get John Batterson on the 
Telos Company’s telephone. They havea pri- 
vate line to Spectacle dam. But it seems that 
Batterson has his own ideas about a telephone. 
He has placed the box on a tree in the woods. 
He can call up headquarters, but he doesn’t 
allow this end to bother him. He seems to carry 
things with a high hand, but the company 
has to accept him as he is, eccentricities and 
all. He is a valuable man in the woods. If 
I could have talked with Batterson, I could be 
more definite with you, Richard.’’ 

Hale hesitated. He had been discreetly 
silent about John Batterson. Now he decided 
to reveal something of his relations with the 
tyrant. ‘You wouldn’t get much satisfaction 
about me out of John Batterson. Batterson 
would have told you that I am a failure in 
the woods, and that Leadbetter is a lunatic. 
I may as well anticipate what he will say if 
you do get in touch with him.’’ 

He met his uncle’s amazed stare bravely. 

‘‘T hadn’t intended to cry baby about the 
forestry business I was sent on. But now 
that you have brought Batterson into the 
matter, I’m going to give you some facts. ’’ 

He described how Batterson had received 
him, how he had sent him off into the woods 
with a couple of men who had frustrated all 
his attempts. He explained that he was 
without occupation, and could accomplish 
nothing while Batterson was in full control of 
the company’s field-work. 

‘*Is the man mad?’’ exclaimed Mr. Hale. 

**T don’t know, but I’m giving you facts, 
uncle. The effect of Batterson’s attitude, 
whatever his motive, was to put me out of 
commission. ”” 

‘It’s high time to find out the reasons for 
this performance. ’’ 

“On the face of it, it looks as if I had 
become sick of my work, and wanted to try 
something else for a change. I don’t want 
you to think that. I’ve just had to tell you 
the truth, at the risk of meddling in the affairs 
of the company. And it is the truth, no 


matter what face John Batterson may try to 
As to the other things they say 


put on it. 
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“I'D HAVE HIRED OUT LONG AGO AS A DETECTIVE, IF THEY HAD ONLY ANSWERED MY LETTERS 


WHEN I APPLIED FOR A JOB.” 


—D 


about Batterson’s dealings, it’s none of my 
business, and I won’t tell you anything 
about which I have no personal knowledge. ’’ 

His uncle regarded him thoughtfully, with 
a glint of appreciation in his eyes. ‘‘That’s 
right, my boy,’’ he said, after a moment. 
**T’m only a stockholder in the Telos Com- 
pany. The directors believe in Batterson, for 
he is making good money for us. Well, go into 
the clerks’ room, find a stenographer who 
isn’t busy, and dictate your proposal in full, 
all the details, and what you expect to accom- 
plish. Give estimates of what cash advance 
will be needed. I’ll go over it once more—but 
don’t get too hopeful. ’’ 

Hale performed his task dutifully, and then 
spent another afternoon among the wholesale 
stores. He appeared at his uncle’s office the 
next morning. 

Mr. Weston Hale leaned back in his chair, 
witb the typewritten notes on his knee. 

‘*Richard,’’ he said, in a tone that was 
half-irritated, half-whimsical, ‘‘do you realize 
what a pickle this scheme of yours is proving 
for me?’’ 

**T do. I’m afraid I’m asking too muc 

‘*No, it’s all right for a young man to ask 
for capital, when he stands ready to invest 
his own two hands and his grit and his courage. 
But as a stockholder in the Telos Company, I 
ought to order you to return to the woods and 
stick to your job until we know to what extent 
our lands are being slaughtered for present 
profit. I ought to see that you stay on the job 
with full powers, Batterson or no Batterson. 
But as your uncle, I am convinced that you’re 
better off somewhere else just now.’’ 

He tapped the papers again. 

‘*T must say you have pleaded your case 
well here. Probably some of my timber land 
friends would laugh at me for seeing anything 


in this back-ended scheme to operate on | 


Misery. But I’ve always had a lot of confi- 
dence in the clear vision of young men. I have 
watched you closely, my boy, the last few 
years. I’ll tell you what I’m going to do, 
Richard; I’m going to Jend you the money.’’ 

Richard was silent. He bit his trembling 
lips. 

**In the old story-books I used to read as a 
boy,’’ said his uncle, smiling, ‘‘the hero at 
this juncture would leap up, shout ‘Hurrah!’ 
and dash forth to conquer. ’’ 

**T’ll hurrah when I’ve got my logs down,’’ 
said the young man, huskily. ‘‘Don’t mis- 
understand the way I’m taking this, uncle. 
Now that you have offered me the money, I’m 


ON MISERY GORE~ 


In Ten Chapters. Chapter Six 


Holman Day 
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almost afraid of it. I could never forgive 
myself if I lost it.’’ 

‘*That’s right. The men who make the 
bravest soldiers are the ones who are most 
frightened on the eve of battle. Deliver me 
from the cock-sure young men in business. 
Now come with me to the bank.’’ 

Their business there was soon finished. 
Hale drew part of the loan, intending to pay 
cash for supplies, for the firm of ‘‘Hale & 
Leadbetter’’ had no rating. Mr. Hale accom- 
panied his nephew to the office of an attorney, 
who prepared the necessary papers and the 
notes to cover the new firm’s debt to Weston 
Hale. 

At last the young man was ready to take 
leave of his uncle. His name was on the 
business paper that pledged his strength, his 
honesty, and his future. The bank-notes 
were buttoned into his coat. 

He grasped his uncle’s hand. 

‘*T’m going to say good-by now. There’s 
one more thing. You are a man of influence 
in this state. You are identified with the 
Telos Company. If the time comes when 
any one interferes with Leadbetter and me in 
our rights in the woods, will you use your 
influence—not to give us extra protection, but 
only fair play?’’ 

‘*What do you mean, my boy?’’ 

‘*Leadbetter has told me that for two years 
in succession John Batterson held up his logs 
without any right or justice, on common 
waters. I’m not asking for favors, but I do 
want a fair show—and Batterson seems to 
make his own laws up there for the T. C.”’ 

‘*You go ahead and attend to your business, 
and I’ll see that the law protects you,’’ 
declared Weston Hale. ‘‘The Telos Company 
doesn’t need to ruin the other man, and if 
Batterson is running things on that principle 
we’ll take a look into his system. I shall urge 
upon our directors a general investigation of 
Batterson—but keep that to yourself.’’ 

With this assurance, Hale hurried back up- 
country, ahead of his supplies. 


Before the lake steamers began to discharge | 


his goods on the wharf at the carry, he had 
arranged for men and bafeauxz between Skull- 
tree and Spectacle dam; and he appeared at 
Spectacle dam with the vanguard of his flotilla. | 

News of his enterprise had gone ahead of 
him. Batterson was at Spectacle, and from | 
his own side of the river surveyed the scene of 
activity on the opposite bank, where Hale had 
pitched a temporary depot camp. 

When the ‘‘boss’’ saw that the young man 
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showed no sign of coming 
to him, he came to the 
young man. 

Hale checked -the first 
sneering questions. 

**I’m not working for 
the Telos Company now, 
Mr. Batterson, and I have 
no information to give 
out about my private 
business. This place is 
mapped as the town land- 
ing in this township, and 
I’m on public ground, and 
tending strictly to my own 
affairs.’’ 

Two or three of the 
boatmen snickered, and 
Batterson, after a spirited 
monologue in an under- 
tone, poled back. 

Hale decided to stay 
with his supplies, as long 
as they were in the ene- 
my’s country. He senta 
messenger through the 
woods to Leadbetter, tell- 
ing him the good news. 

He was uncertain about 
the route for supplies, 
after passing Spectacle 
dam, but his boatmen told 
him that boats could be 
used from there to the 
head of Telos and Spec- 
tacle lakes, twenty miles, 
and then by the inlet 
stream, which was navi- 
gable for some six miles 
farther. From there on to 
Misery he would have to 

pack the goods by tote-teams, 
for the upper streams were 
thoroughfares only for the log- 
drives in the driving season. 

Hale camped beside his pre- 
cious supplies; he received 
those that came up from Skull- 
tree, and forwarded them up 
the lake as fast as his bateaux 
became available. 

On the second day Doe came, 
treading his way carefully 
along the string-piece of the dam. He was 
carrying a bulging meal-sack. 

‘*Mr. Hale,’’ he called, ‘‘if you want to 
hire the best cook between Skull-tree and 
Telos headwaters,—and that takes in all the 
dough-slingers in these parts,—here’s your 
man !’’ 

‘*T don’t want to hire men out from under 
Batterson, Doe. I’m not looking for trouble. ’’ 

‘‘I’m a free man,’’ Doe declared. ‘I’m 
discharged—eund there isn’t any going back of 
that fact, for i discharged myself. I wouldn’t 
work for John P. Batterson,’’ he raised his 
voice at this point, ‘‘not if he’d swap gold 
pieces for every one of my biscuits. And now 
that I’m over here, on free ground, I’ll say 
that any one else is a fool to work for him.’’ 

Batterson, on the opposite shore, could not 
help hearing, but he gave no sign. 

‘*T need a cook,’’ Hale answered, ‘‘and I 
know you are a good one. If you’re done 
with the T. C. in earnest, I’ll take you on. 
But I can’t have you slurring past employers. ’’ 

‘*There won’t be any slurring,’’ said Doe, 
and he slung off his meal-sack as a signal that 
he considered himself hired. ‘*There’s no good 
in trying to slur him, because the human lan- 
guage hasn’t enough words for the purpose.’’ 

Other volunteers followed Doe’s example, 
but they took the precaution to sneak across 
the stream after dark. 

Hale felt obliged to refuse tohire them. ‘‘It 
will seem like stealing his men, boys. I can’t 
afford to have such a word go out.’’ 

‘*We know where you are going to operate, ’’ 
said one of the men, ‘‘and we’ll show up at 
Misery. It’s a free country, and we’ll be free 
men looking for work, and we’ll have our bills 
of time to prove it to you. We don’t ask you 
| to promise now to hire us. But we shall come 
along and ask for work. We’ve worked for a 
| slave-driver as long as we’re going to.’’ 

Seeing that the question of the labor supply 
would not trouble him in his new venture, 

Hale felt his courage grow. 
| The arrival of Anson Leadbetter, radiant and 
excited by new hopes, cheered him still more. 
| ‘*Perhaps you think I’ve been slow getting 
down here,’”’ he said, ‘‘but I took a run to 
the east, hunting up horses and teamsters. 
I’ve sent them in, and they’ll begin toting our 
supplies the minute the first load hits the 
bank up there. And I’ve rushed in a crew to 








———— 
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begin on the camps. You know I told you 
that I knew plenty of good men who were only 
waiting for a chance to pitch in with us.’’ 

‘*'There are more across there when we need 
them,’’ Hale said. He told Leadbetter of the 
visit he had had from the men. 

Doe, with the guileless impudence that 
marked his actions, had placed himself so as to 
overhear what his new employers were saying. 

‘“They all say I’m too fond of grabbing in, 
and probably. it’s so,’’ he said. ‘‘But speak- 
ing of Batterson, don’t go to advertising that 
you’re fighting him. If you get him mad 
enough, he’!l neglect his own business to attend 
to yours. And he won’t attend to your busi- 
ness in a way to make it healthy.’’ 

‘*Probably not, Doe,’’ said Hale. ‘‘Each 
man for his own business—an excellent plan 
for every one.”” ~ 

‘*Well said,’’ agreed Doe. ‘‘I do grab in 
too much. But the intention is first-class. ’’ 

With the knowledge that their tote-teams 
were waiting at headwaters for the supplies, 
Hale found enough to occupy his mind and 
time, and he put John Batterson out of his 
thoughts. 

When he had sent up the last load, he 


launched his canoe and started out to join | 


Leadbetter, who had been at the front for some 
days as commander of the forces on Misery. 
Doe went along as bow paddle. 


John P. Batterson seemed to the little cook | old Gore can stand that cut without flinching dren and listen to the singing of farewell songs. 
an ogre, who threatened the success of thea bit. In fact, she needs just that kind of | It was two o’clock in the afternoon, and there 


enterprise. 

‘*He’ll ‘goofer’ you if he can,’’ Doe declared 
over and over in the course of his rambling 
remarks. ‘‘Probably you’ve been wondering 
why. First, on the general principles of John 
P. Batterson. Misery Gore will be a prime 
plum, when he gets round to pick it. 
He didn’t put ‘ Hard-Luck’ Anse down 
and out simply for the fun of it. 
Furthermore, Mr. Hale, you’ll be 
going into the market with your logs, 
and you may upset the price per 
thousand feet in this section. And 
John P. Batterson has pushed lum- 
bering figures to a basis where there’s 
a mighty good drag for himself on 
settlement day.’’ 

‘‘We’d better mind our own affairs, 
and let Batterson alone, Doe.’’ 

‘‘Right! But the trouble will be 
he won’t let you alone. I’m only 
going to say, because of my habit of 
grabbing in where I ain’t wanted, 
that I’m quite a mouser. I can smell 
a snide game a long way off. I’d have 
hired out long ago as a detective, if 
they had only answered my letters 
when I applied for a job. I’m going 
to watch John P. Batterson from 
now on.’’ 

‘‘T warn you again, Doe, that I’ll 
like it better if you attend strictly to 
your pans and kettles. ’’ 

“Oh, I’ll do that. 
worry.’’ 

Richard Hale found the work at 
Misery Gore going on rapidly. Lead- 
better knew his precious tract as a 
scholar knows his book. Years before, 
in his hours of solitude, he had planned 
every detail. He had learned every 
resource of the township. The depot 
camp was completed, and the first loads of 
supplies were stored in it. He had chosen as 
a site for the main camps a plateau close to a 
small brook in the bed of which there was 
plenty of moss for chinking the log walls. 
The sills of the main camps were down, and 
men were peeling logs for the buildings. 
Others were already nailing down hemlock 


You needn’t 


SHE 


poles for the floor of the living camp, and | 


adzing them to give a level surface. 

Doe installed himself in a structure made of 
huge sheets of spruce bark, and examined his 
new cook-stove with professional admiration. 
He informed all listeners that the fare on 
Misery Gore would include every woods deli- 
cacy, from blueberry biscuits up through the 
list. 

In ten days the buildings were up, chinked 
and battened, and the men had filled their 
bunks with ‘‘spruce feathers, ’’ and had set up 
housekeeping in earnest. The real work of 
logging began early in September, the time at 
which most woods crews get down to business. 

The work of swamping the ‘‘whiplash’’ 
road up the terraces of Misery Gore was even 


less of a task than Leadbetter had expected. 


The big trees were felled to one side, and left 
for the days of snow and ‘‘good slipping.’’ 
The small trees were used to bridge gullies 
and smooth rough spots. 

During this period of preparation, Hale 
devoted himself to plotting the tract with 
chain and calipers. 

There was to be no wholesale slaughter. 
He marked the trees destined for the ax, 
selecting them as carefully and methodically 
as he knew how, thinning with a scrupulous 
eye to future resources. There was such 
abundance that he was able to get most of his 
cut close to the road. That meant saving the 
expense of ‘‘twitch-teams’’ to haul logs to 
yards. In most cases the logs could be rolled 
directly on the sleds. It would merely be neces- 
sary to ‘‘swamp’’ smaller trees out of the path 
and build skids at the foot of ‘‘ramdowns,’’ 


as the slopes are called where trimmed logs 
are hauled to the main road. 

In spite of Leadbetter’s continued optimism 
about the untried log-hauler, Hale found him- 
self worrying as he made his estimates for the 
amount of the cut. 

The old man, who was unwilling to lose a 
moment from his dawn-to-dark duties on the 
Gore, had already sent a messenger to clinch 
the bargain for the machine. Stacy, the 
owner, was to send the contrivance in later, 
to be in readiness for the first snow. 

‘*Tt will do the trick, Mr. Hale, I tell you it 
will do it,’’ Leadbetter assured his partner. 
‘“*You can depend on two round trips a day 
from the foot of the slope. In any case, if we 
can’t just do it at the start, we can more than 
make up the average as soon as we get into 
the short hauls. Figure on four months of 
good slipping. ’’ 

‘*Then we’ll knock down 10,000,000 feet, ’’ 
said Hale. ‘‘If you are right about the log- 
hauler, it will do the business for us in one 
hundred and seventy-five days at the outside, 
figuring only long trips. With the short trips 


to bring down the average, we can cut 10, 000, 000 | 


and be well inside our capacity.’’ 


declared the old man, stoutly. ‘*Have you 
got that much staked out in your plotting?’’ 
‘‘ Just about,’’ said Hale. ‘‘And the noble 


| hair-cut. From a forestry point of view, it 

| will leave her in better shape than ever. 

, Down comes the timber, then! But, O Lead- 
better, if old ‘Susan Puffer’ goes to work 
and fails us, after all!’’ 

| For a moment the old man blinked, as if he 


ORAWN BY GEORGE AVISON 





CAUGHT UP MOLLIE... AND STARTED FOR 
were wondering who this unknown lady might 
be. ‘* ‘Susan Puffer!’ By gracious, you’ve 
named her, Mr. Hale! She only needed a 
name, and after you’ve heard her, you’ll say 
that the name fits. Stacy has put everything 
he could think of on her except a name and a 
| mortgage. He’s been too busy making her to 
think of a name, and no one would let him 
| have money on a mortgage.’’ Leadbetter sat 
back on the camp ‘‘deacon-seat’’ and laughed. 
‘**Susan Puffer!’ Yes, sir, you’ve named 
her !’? 

Leadbetter waited until the September frosts 
presaged snow before he took time for a trip 
|down-country. He had two errands that only 
| he could perform effectively. He wanted to 
{complete the final arrangements with Ben 

Stacy about the log-hauler, and he desired to 
| settle the matter of figures and terms with the 
| aged survivor of the Wincapaw family; his 
| blanket contract needed readjusting with the 
| prices that would prevail when actual opera- 
tions began. 

He returned from his journey in a state of 
exultation. 

**T guess they never can call me ‘Hard- 
Luck’ Anse any more, Mr. Hale,’’ he declared. 
‘*Ben Stacy himself is coming in to operate 
Susan Puffer for us. When it came time to let 
her go, he couldn’t part with her. He said 
he wasn’t going to have any ordinary engineer 
monkeying round and discrediting his inven- 
tion. He knows every grunt of the old 
machine, and when he’s on the job it means 
that she runs. He’s got her apart, and she’s 
on the way.’’ 

He drew a paper from his pocket and placed 
it in Hale’s hands. 

‘*But this is the best reading,’’ he said, and 
his voice trembled. ‘‘What they say about 
bread cast on the waters comes true sometimes. 
I’ve always felt that I’ve been straight with 
the Wincapaws. I was paying them a lot of 
money for something that nobody else reckoned 
very high as an investment, but I didn’t take 





‘““My voice shouts for the 10,000,000 cut,” | 


money I had paid in had kept three old people 
in comfort in their last years—just as if 
anybody else wouldn’t have paid good money 
for the contract if they could have looked 
ahead the way I’ve done. She said that at 
ninety and over, she didn’t need any more 
money than the yearly sum I’d been paying 
right along. She wanted to give us this 
stumpage contract for the same old price—and 
we taking off 10,000,000 feet! Why, I had to 


|any credit to myself for generosity. It was 
| just business, as I told Aunt Esther the other 
|day when she began on me. I had to check 
the old lady up short. She was piling it on 
too thick. I don’t know how to act or what 
|to say when any one gets to praising me. I 
| never had such a tussle with an old lady.’’ 
‘*Did she take advantage of us, and run up 
the price?’’ asked his partner. 
| **No, it was worse than that. She wanted 
|to throw business all overboard. She went 
on a great long rigmarole about how the 


rise up and talk disgraceful to her !’’ 
TO BE CONTINUED. 
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H.I.Clevelan 


T was the last day|to her boarding- 
| of the spring] place without be- 

term. Theair in| ing caught by the 
the schoolroom was stifling. From the pine| storm. A hoarse moaning sound came from 
| forest that crept down almost to the four walls | the pine-trees, and above them there was a 
of the schoolhouse there came no breeze. whistling in the air. The heat was so oppress- 

Allie looked into the perspiring faces of her | ive that it made her dizzy, and for a moment 
pupils, and those of the parents who were | she swayed back and forth, uncertain whether 
present to hear the final recitations of the chil- | to dash for the parsonage, where she boarded, 
or reénter the schoolhouse and wait until the 
storm had passed. 

Allie was not familiar with tornadoes, but 
the peculiar color of the rising mass of clouds 
and the sulphurous odor in the air filled her 
with terror. There was as yet little wind, 
but the moaning in the tall pines was growing 
louder, and the whistling above them had risen 
almost to a scream. 

She unlocked the door and reéntered the 
schoolhouse. As she did so, she remembered 
a warning that Mr. Hawkins had given her 
when she first came to the settlement. He had 
been talking to her about her work and the 
character of the children she would have to 
deal with, and he had added: 

‘*T don’t want to frighten you, Miss French, 
but we are in a cyclone path here. Every few 
years a heat-storm generates in the St. Croix 
valley, and when it breaks over New Rich- 
mond, we get a severe jolt. If you ever 
see one of these storms coming, get into a 
basement, if you have time. If you haven’t, 
lie down flat on the ground and grab anything 
that you can hold on to. Don’t stay inside 
the walls of any building. ’’ 

She walked to a window that gave her a 
view of the southwest, and there she was 
horror-struck to see a blue-black, funnel-shaped 
cloud descending from the heavens. The top 
looked immense; at the bottom, where it 
touched the earth, it dwindled to a small point. 
The cloud was twisting and turning, leaping 
and bounding. About it lightning played in 
flaming flashes. Behind it was a wall of 
clouds that apparently forced it on its course. 

‘“*T am afraid!’’? she whispered to herself. 
‘*T am afraid!’’ 

There was not time to reach the parsonage; 
and, after all, that would be no safer than the 
schoolhouse. To the east there was a corn- 
field in a small clearing on the edge of the 
woods. As she looked at it, the bending stalks 
seemed to beckon to her, to invite her to come 
under their frail shelter until the danger had 
passed. 

She darted from the window and passed 
down the right aisle. There, curled up in the 








| was an hour more before the close of the 
| session. She felt that she loathed and hated 
it all. For weeks and months she had been 
| looking forward to this day, when she would be 
| liberated from the little settlement in the 
| Wisconsin forest, where every human thought 
turned upon the question 
of bread and butter. 

Once she had declared 
passionately to Mr. Wil- 
kinson, the pastor of the 
one church of the settle- 
ment: 

‘*There isn’t a single 
inspiring thought among 
these people! They have 
their eyes constantly on 
the ground. They do 
net know that there is a 
star above them. As 
soon as this term ends, 
I am going back to the 
city, where there is in- 
spiration. I would 
rather make the struggle 
there than here. ’’ 

He had gently replied 
to her: 

‘*Has it occurred to 
you, Miss French, that 
perhaps your mental 
vision may be blurred, 
and that there is just as 
much inspiration here 
as in the city? I have 
found these people sim- 
ple and kindly; they 
have their own way of 
looking upward. Would 
you not be more content 
if you tried to adjust 
yourself to them? I 
know they all regard you with the highest 
respect and the deepest affection. ’’ 

But she shook her head. 

The last minute of school came. Just 
before Allie struck the bell to announce the last seat, sound asleep, was Mollie Carey, the 
end, several of the younger children walked youngest child in the school, and the most 
forward and laid clusters of wild flowers upon | troublesome. Mollie’s parents had not come 
her desk. A group of the older pupils gave her | to the final exercises. In the excitement over 
a book. Then Timothy Hawkins, the leading | the beginning of vacation, the other children 
storekeeper of the settlement, and president of | and Allie had gone out without seeing her. 
the board of school trustees, awkwardly rose} One chubby arm was curled under her head, 
from his chair, and on behalf of the fathers | and one hung over the edge of the seat. Her 
and mothers of Wayne, and the trustees, pre- tangled hair, escaping from the ribbons that 
sented her with a purse of twenty dollars. | held it, partly concealed her face. 

‘**T hope, Miss French,’’ he said, ‘‘you will| The darkness of the schoolroom was increas- 
find it possible to return to Wayne school next | ing. Allie had no time to think. She bent 
fall. The trustees have unanimously voted to | over, caught up Mollie, ran to the door, and 
increase your pay if you will come back. We | started for the corn-field. 
would give you more than we intend to if we | Round her neck was a long, thin gold 
could afford it, but at the present time we are | watch-chain that her mother had given to her, 
doing the best we can. You have inspired our | and that was attached to her watch in a small 
children and won our deep respect. We wish | pocket in her shirt-waist. While she struggled 
you a happy vacation, and hope to meet you | to reach the corn-field, mindful of the warning 
again in September. ’’ | to lie down in such a storm, the first blast of 

Allie hardly heard him; her mind was | the cyclone took her off her feet, and rolied 
| centered upon the distant, dancing blue waves her and Mollie in the direction of the green 
| of Lake Michigan; her ears heard the clangor | patch. In that moment of terror, she instinct- 
of electric-car bells; she saw the towering | ively let go of the child with one hand and felt 
‘*sky-serapers, ’’ the rush of human beings, the | for her watch ; both watch and chain were gone. 
| wonderful parkways; she felt the swing of| She clung again to Mollie tightly, trying to 
| energy and ambition that the currents of city | protect the little girl. Mollie was thoroughly 
| life express. In a formal manner she acknowl- | roused and badly frightened. The only com- 
| edged the gifts, and said that she would let fort that could come to her in this sudden 
| the trustees know of her decision later. awakening lay in the realization that ‘‘teacher’’ 

The parents and children slowly filed out | had her in her arms. She cried a little, but 
and went to their homes. In the southwest, | drew in closer. Allie tried to get to her feet, but 

yellow, green, and black clouds had piled up | could not; the force of the wind was too great. 
| in the sky, and occasionally lightning played| ‘‘Crawl with me, Mollie,’’ she cried, ‘‘and 
| about the edges of them. we’ll play bear! I’m the big mother bear, 

As Allie arranged her desk for the last time, | and you’re the little baby bear, and we’ll get 
and gave a farewell glance about the room, over in the corn-field and eat the corn! Don’t 
|she did not notice the growing darkness. ery, just keep close to me, and we’ll have a 
| But as she turned the key in the door, a| great bear game!’’ 
| fash of lightning anda roar of thunder warned| That helped to divert Mollie’s mind from 
|her that she could not walk the half-mile | new terrors caused by the roll of the thunder 


THE CORN-FIELD. 
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her breast. But Mr. Wilkinson was bending | expedition go beyond the garden. The Amazons | meant taking up too much of my time. 1 con- 
over her, and behind him stood Carey, the | scaled the surrounding wall, which was thir- | sequently engaged an assistant whose hours 


and the increasing fierceness of the lightning. 
With Mollie under her arm, Allie crawled on 
her hands and knees down to the thin shelter 
of the corn-field, and reached it just before 
the cyclone struck the forest. As soon as she 
and the child were in one of the narrow aisles 
between the rows, she placed the little girl 
partly beneath her, and lay down by the side 
of a moist hillock. Then she clasped her arms 
round the stalks and held tight. 

Almost at once the tornado reached them. 
Pine-trees that had stood in splendid majesty 
for fifty and sixty years were snapped off 
like slender reeds, just above their roots. 
The windfalls heaped themselves ten, fifteen, 
and twenty feet high across paths and roads. 
Allie could not see,—her face was pressed close 
to the child’s,—but the schoolhouse was 
picked up and whirled through the air, as if 
it had been made of feathers; and two days 
later, part of the flooring was found in a rye- 
field three miles away. The air was filled 
with indescribable noises. 

Mollie thought it a strange way to play 


bear, to have her teacher’s body sheltering | 
her, to hear strange sounds far above the | 


whipped corn-stalks, to feel, suddenly, the 
fierce drenching of the rain that came behind 
the tornado. 

‘“*T want mother!’’ she cried, just loud 
enough for Allie to catch the words. 


The teacher, who in the appalling majesty | 
of the storm and the necessity of shielding a | 
little child had forgotten all her longing for the | 
city, all her bitterness against Wayne, whis-| could not mistake for a moment the 
pered back, ‘‘I’m mother just now, Mollie. 


I’m the mother bear, taking care of you. Shut 





|so long as no one was killed, we’re re- 


blacksmith, and Timothy Hawkins, and a/| teen feet high, and went on into a corn-field. | were less filled than mine. 
score of other men of the settlement. The | The route taken seems always a matter of | daughter, Lucie. 


clergyman helped her to her feet, and Mollie | 
ran to her father’s arms, shouting: 

‘*We played mother bear, and I was the | 
little bear, and then I shut my eyes, and I | 
don’t know anything more!’’ 

Mr. Wilkinson said: 

‘“*There is very little left of Wayne, Miss 
French; only one house is standing, and that | 
is the parsonage. But not a life was lost, and | 


indifference to the marching column. It crosses 
bare soil, thick grass, piles of dead leaves, 
heaps of stones, masonry, clusters of herbage, 
without showing any marked preference for 
one kind of road over another. 

The homeward path, however, is strictly 
determined; it follows the outward track in 
all its windings and over all obstacles, no 
matter how difficult. 


The red ants, laden | 


It was my grand- 
She had been present at a 
great battle between the reds and the blacks, 
| and was much impressed by the capture of the 


babes in swaddling-clothes. 


EXPERIMENTS. 


ELL-COACHED in what she was to 
| do, Lucie would wander about the 


garden and keep an eye on the red 


very few people are injured. We realized your | with their booty, return to the nest by the|ants; part of her mission was carefully to 


danger after we left the schoolhouse, but 
we could not get back to you. After the 
storm broke, the first thought of the village 
was for you. 

**On the way over, we found your watch 
and chain in what is left of the pathway. 
The storm must have blown them from 
you. Now we are going to take you to 
the parsonage, and see that you get 
safely away to-morrow on your well- 
earned vacation. ’’ 

Timothy Hawkins came forward to 
Allie, and put out his hand. 

‘*Miss French,’’ he said, ‘‘we have 
had some experiences in the last hour, but 


joicing. You saved Mollie, and we are 
not going to forget it.’’ 

In every one’s eyes Allie saw the light 
of humble, respectful love for her. She 


meaning of the messages that these simple 
toilers were silently sending her. Much 


your eyes, and wait until the sun comes out.’’ | of the forest about her was a wreck, the 


After that there was a hideous confusion of 


| village was in ruins, but there was the 





J. HENRI FABRE 


noises, a turmoil of crashing trees and build- | | sunlight of the clearing heavens above, and|same road that the accidents of the chase 
ings, the voice of wreck and ruin in forest and | brave light in the eyes of the people about | 
settlement, and the pitiless beating of the flood | her. 


from the clouds. Mollie had obediently closed 


Mollie broke away from her father, and put | 


her eyes. But for Allie the tension had been | her own mud-stained face up to that of the 


too great; she lost consciousness. 

When at last she opened her eyes, she looked 
into what seemed a new world. The sun was 
shining; there was a refreshing sweetness in 
the air. The corn-stalks of the field she had 
sought were beaten to the ground. She was | 
lying in mud and water, holding Mollie close to | 






taken hundreds of | 
miles away, is able | 
to find its way back to its dove-cote; the swal- | 
low, returning from its winter quarters in 
Africa, crosses the sea, and once more takes 
possession of the old nest. What guides the 
birds on these long journeys? Isitsight? Or 
is it the influence of changes in the climate? 
It is useless to talk of sight and of changes 
of climate when a cat returns home, from one 
end of a town to the other, threading its way 
through a labyrinth of streets and alleys that 
it sees for the first time. And it is not sight 
that guides my mason-bees, especially when 


they are let loose in the midst of a wooded | 


country. Their low flight, two or three yards 
a panoramic view, or to gather the ‘‘lay’’ of 
the land. What need have they of topography? 
They hesitate only a short time; after descri- 
bing a few narrow circles, they start in the 
direction of the nest, despite the cover of the 
forest, despite the screen of a chain of hills that 
they cross by mounting the slope at no great 
height from the ground. Sight enables them 
to avoid obstacles, but it does not give them 
a general idea of their road. Meteorology has 
nothing to do with the case; the climate has 
not varied in those few miles of transit. 


THE SIXTH SENSE. 


O explain these mysteries, we are driven 
therefore to rely upon another mystery, 
a special sensibility that is denied to 
mankind. In strange country, a sense, so 
foreign to our organism that we are not even 
able to form a conception of it, guides the 
pigeon, the swallow, the cat, the mason-bee, 
and a host of other animals. 
this sense is magnetic I shall not undertake to 
decide; I am content to have contributed, in 
no small measure, to proving that it exists. 
Why is mankind deprived of it? It would 
have been a fine weapon, and of great service 
in the struggle for life. If, as men of science 
contend, the whole of the animal kingdom, 
including man, is derived from a single mold, 
the original cell, and has evolved itself in the 
course of time, how comes it that this won- 
derful sense is the portion of a humble few, 
and that no trace of it is left in man, the 
culminating achievement of evolution? Ap- 
parently our precursors were ill-advised to let 
SO magnificent an inheritance go; it would 
have been better worth keeping than a vertebra | 
of the coecyx or a hair of the mustache. 


Does not the fact that this sense has not | even more may be necessary. 


| teacher. 





Whether or not 





The little girl dimly remembered 
something that had been said in the last hour 
of the school exercises. 

‘*Will you come back-when you get rested ?’’ 
she asked, and extended her arms. 

Allie looked into the clergyman’s smiling 
| face, and answered, ‘‘I am coming back.’’ 


THE RED ANTS ‘ 


]. Melaka 


HE pigeon, although | been handed down to us 





| Point to a flaw in the pedi- 
gree? I submit the little 
problem to the evolutionists, and I should be 
interested to know what those who talk of the 
protoplasm and the nucleus have to say to it. 
Among the treasures of my harmas labora- 
tory, I place in the first rank an ant-hill of 
Polyergus rufescens, the celebrated red ant, 
the slave-hunting Amazon. Unable to rear 
her own family, incapable of seeking her food, 
of taking it even when it is within her reach, 
she needs servants to feed her and to under- 
take the duties of housekeeping. The red ants 
make a practise of stealing children to wait on 
their community. They ransack neighboring 


~~ 


ant-hills that contain a different species; they 
above the ground, does not allow them to take | 


carry home the nymphs, which soon attain 
maturity in the strange house, and become 
willing and industrious servants. 





When the hot weather of June and July sets 
in, I often see the Amazons leave their bar- | 
racks of an afternoon and start on an expedi- | 
tion. The column is five or six yards long. 
If it meets nothing worthy of attention upon 
the road, it keeps its ranks fairly well; but, 
at the first hint of an ant-hill, the leaders halt, | 
and deploy in a swarming throng, which is 
increased by the others coming up hurriedly. 
Scouts are detached, and if the alarm proves | 
to be false, the column starts on again. 

It crosses the garden paths, disappears from 
sight in the grass, reappears farther on, 
threads its way through heaps of dead leaves, | 
and continues to seek at random. 

At last it discovers a nest of black ants. 
The red ants hasten down to the dormitories 
where the nymphs lie, and soon come up with 
their booty. Then, at the gates of the under- | 
ground city, there is a bewildering scrimmage 
between the black defenders and the red 
plunderers. The struggle is too unequal. 
Victory falls to the reds, who hurry back to 
their nest; each bears in its mandibles a 
nymph in swaddling-clothes. The reader who 
does not know about these slave-raiding habits 
would be greatly interested in the story of the 
Amazons. I leave it with much regret; it | 
would take us too far from the subject in| 
hand, namely, the return to the nest. 


SLAVE -HUNTING WITH THE AMAZONS. 


HE distance that the nymph -stealing | 
column covers will vary; it depends on 
the number of black ants in the neighbor- | 
hood. At times, ten or twenty yards suffice; 
at others, a journey of a hundred yards or | 
I once saw an 


|compelled them to take originally. They 
repass every spot that they passed before; 
the necessity for doing this appears so impera- 
tive to them that no additional fatigue or 
even the gravest danger can make them alter 
the track. 

Let us suppose that on the way out they 
crossed a thick heap of dead leaves, which, of 
course, represented to them a pass full of 
yawning gulfs, where falls are repeated at 


every moment, where many exhaust them- | 


selves trying to climb out of the hollows, where 


they reach the heights by means of swaying | 
bridges, and at last emerge from the labyrinth | 


of lanes. On their return, although weighed 
down with their burdens, they will not fail 
once more to struggle through the trying maze. 
To avoid the trouble, all that they would have 
to do would be to swerve slightly from the 
original path; the good, smooth road is there, 
hardly a step away. Yet it never occurs to 
them to go round. : 


A DISASTROUS EXPEDITION. 
Or day I came upon them on a raid, filing 


along the inner edge of the stonework | 


of the garden pond, where I have re- 


placed the old batrachians by goldfish. The) 
wind was blowing very hard from the north; | 
it took the column on the flank, and sent whole | 
The fish came | 


ranks flying into the water. 
hurrying up, and gulped down such as were 
drowned. It was a difficult stage; the column 
was decimated before it had passed it. I ex- 
pected to see the ants make the return journey 
by another road that would avoid the fatal 
precipice. But not a bit of it; the nymph- 
laden band retraced the perilous path, and the 
goldfish received a double fall of manna—the 
ants and their captives. Rather than alter its 
track, the column depleted its ranks a second 
time. 

The insect has no choice of route if it would 
not be lost on the road; it must come home by 
the track that it knows and that it has lately 


| traveled. The processionary caterpillars, when 


they leave their nest and go to another branch 
or to another tree in search of leaves more to 
their taste, carpet their course with silk, and 
are able to return by following the threads 
stretched along their road. This is the most 
elementary method open to insects that stray 


| on excursions ; a silken path brings them home. 


The processionaries are very different from the 
| mason- -bees and the others who have a special 
| sense to guide them. 

Although the Amazon belongs to the hymen- 


opteron clan, it has a somewhat limited means | 


of homing, as this compulsory return by a 
former trail proves. Can it imitate, toa certain | 
extent, the processionaries’ method? That is, 
does it leave along the road that it traverses, 
not a series of threads, for it is not equipped 
for that work, but some odorous emanation, 
for example, some scent that would enable | 
it to guide itself by means of the olfactory 
sense ? 

This view is pretty generally accepted. 
People say that the ants are guided by the 
sense of smell, and that this sense of smell has | 
its seat in the antenne, which appear to be in 
continual motion. I take the liberty of not 
sharing that opinion. 


in the antenne; 


proved by experiment that the red ants are not 
| guided by scent. 

To lie in wait for my Amazons, for whole 
| afternoons at a sitting, often unsuccessfully, 


In the first place, I am | 
doubtful of a sense of smell that has its seat | 
and, next, I think I have} 


reconnoiter the road that the Amazons 
took to the plundered ant-hill. 

One day there came a banging at my 
stady door. 

‘It’s I, Lucie! Come! 
gone into the blacks’ house! 

I went out. Things had happened as 
my six-year-old colleague said. Lucie had 
supplied herself in advance with pebbles, 
and when she saw the regiment of ants 
leave its barracks, she had followed them 
step by step and placed the stones at in- 
tervals along the route. The Amazons 
had started to return from their raid along 
the line of landmarks. The distance to 
the nest was about a hundred paces, and 
I had time to carry out an experiment 
that I had planned. 

I took a big broom and swept a space 
about a yard wide across the track. . Thus 
the dusty particles on the surface were 
removed and replaced by others. If the 
original particles were tainted with any 
odors, the ants would now be thrown off 
the track. I cut the road, in this way, 
at four different points, a few paces apart. 

When the column arrived at the first cut, the 
ants hesitated. Some drew back and then ad- 
| vanced, only to draw back once more; others 
| wandered along the front of the swept space; 
| others still dispersed sidewise, and seemed to 
| be trying to skirt the unknown country. The 
head of the column, at first closed up toa width 
of a foot or so, scattered and covered three or 
four yards. But fresh arrivals gathered before 
the obstacle; they formed a compact mass, an 
undecided horde. At last, a few ants ventured 
into the cleared zone, and others followed; 
meanwhile, a few had gone ahead and recov- 
ered the track by a circuitous road. At the 
other cuts there were the same stops, the same 
hesitation; nevertheless, the ants ultimately 
crossed. In spite of my snares, they succeeded 
in returning to the. nest by way of the little 
stones. 

The experiment seemed to argue in favor of 

the sense of smell. Four times the ants hesi- 
tated where the road was cut. Although they 
returned along the original track, that might 
have been due to the uneven work of the 
broom, which perhaps had left certain particles 
of the scented dust in position. The ants that 
went round the cleared places might have been 
| guided by the sweepings removed to either side. 
Before pronouncing judgment for or against 
the sense of smell I decided to repeat the ex- 
periment and to remove every bit of possibly 
scented matter. 
| A few days later, Lucie resumed her watch, 
}and soon came to tell me of a sortie. I was 
counting on it, for in the hot and sultry after- 
noons of June and July, especially when the 
weather threatens storm, the Amazons rarely 
fail to go on expeditions. Pebbles once more 
marked out the road, on which I chose the 
point best suited to my schemes. 


The reds have 
9? 


CROSSING THE FLOODS. 


HAD fixed a garden hose to one of the 
| fecaers of the pond. I now opened the 

faucet and swept the path of the ants with 
a continuous stream of water, washing the 
ground well to remove anything that might 
hold a scent. This thorough washing lasted 
for nearly a quarter of an hour. 

When the ants drew near, returning with 
their plunder, I decreased the flow of water 
and reduced the depth of the stream, in order 
not to overstrain the insects’ strength. This 
stream was the obstacle that the Amazons 
would have to overcome if they were to follow 
the first trail. 

Their hesitation lasted long, and the strag- 
| glers had time to come up with the head of the 
|column. Finally they tried to cross the torrent 
| by means of a few bits of gravel that projected 
| above the water. When they failed to find 
| bottom, these rash members were swept off 
| their feet, and without letting go their cap- 
| tures, drifted away, landed on some shoal, 
| rege vained the bank, and renewed their search 
| for a ford. <A few straws floating on the 

water stopped, and became so many shaky 
bridges for the ants to climb on. They con+ 
| verted dry olive leaves into rafts, each with 
its load of passengers. Partly by their own 
| efforts, partly by good luck, the more venture- 
some reached the opposite bank unaided. 
Some, dragged by the current to one bank or 
the other, at a distance of a few feet, seemed 
very much concerned as to what they should 
| do next. In this disorder of the routed army, 
amid the dangers of drowning, not one let go 
its booty. It would not dream of doing so; 
it would suffer death sooner than that. Thus 
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TALES OF THE MISSOUN RIVER 


the ants crossed the torrent, in one fashion or 
another, along the regular track. 

I decided next to see what would happen 
when the formic scent, if there really were one 
on the trail, was replaced by another odor, 
incomparably stronger, and perceptible to our 
own sense of smell. 

I waited for a third sortie, and, at a point 


of the road that they had taken, rubbed the | 


ground with some handfuls of mint that I 
had freshly cut. Farther on, I covered the 
track with the leaves of the same plant. On 
their return, the ants crossed the rubbed 
ground without apparently giving it a thought; 
they hesitated in front of the place where I 
had heaped up the leaves, and then went 
straight on. 


BY SIGHT OR BY SCENT? 


FTER these two experiments, with water 
A that washed the earth, and with mint 
that changed the smell of the ground, I 
think we can no longer regard scent as the 
ants’ guide when they return homeward. 

I made some further experiments. Without 
interfering with the soil, I laid across the 
track large sheets of paper. This did not 
remove any scent that the ants might have left, 
but it completely changed the appearance of 
the road. The ants hesitated even longer than 
they had before any of my other snares. They 
made many attempts, reconnaissances to right 
and left, forward move- 
ments and repeated re- 
tirements, before they 
ventured fully into the 
unknown zone. At last 
they crossed the stretch 
of paper, and resumed 
their homeward march 
as usual. 

Another ambush 
awaited the Amazons 
some distance farther on. 
I had cut off the track 
with a thin layer of 
yellow sand; the ground 
itself was gray. For a 
moment this change of 
color disconcerted the 
ants, but eventually they 
overcame this obstacle 
just as they had over- 
come the others. 

Since the strip of sand 
and the sheets of paper 
would not have dispelled 
any scent with which 
the track might have 
been steeped, it is clear 
that the ants find their 
way not by sense of 
smell, but by sense of 
sight; every time that I 
altered the appearance 
of the track in any way 
—by sweeping it with 
the broom, by flooding 
it with water, by laying 
on it the green mint 
leaves, the paper, and 
the yellow sand — the 
returning column hesi- 
tated and tried to account 
for the changes that had 
taken place. 

Yes, it is sight, but 
a very short sight; a strip of paper, a bed of 
mint leaves, a layer of yellow sand, a stream 
of water, a sweep of the broom, and even 
slighter changes are enough to transform the 
landscape; and the regiment, eager to reach 
home as fast as it can with its booty, stops 
anxiously before the unknown parts. When 
it at last passes the doubtful zones, it is 
because in the excursion across such spaces a 
few ants recognize familiar spots beyond. The 
others, relying on their clear-sighted sisters, 
follow. 





THE MEMORY OF AN ANT. 


IGHT would not be enough, if the Ama- 
zon had not also at its service a correct 
memory for places. The memory of an 
ant! What can it be? In what does it resem- 
ble ours? I have no answer to make to those 
questions; but a few lines will enable me to 
prove that the insect has a very exact and 
persistent recollection of places that it has once 
visited. 
It sometimes happens that the plundered 
ant-hill offers the Amazons a richer spoil than 
the expeditionary column is able to carry 


- away, or that the region visited is rich in ant- 


hills. Another raid is necessary, to work the 
site thoroughly. 

In such cases, a second expedition takes | 
place, sometimes on the next day, sometimes 
two or three days later. This time, the column | 
no longer searches on the road; it goes straight | 


course would last for a period of several days? 
No. It must, therefore, be sight that guides 
the Amazons, sight assisted by the memory 
for places. And this memory is scrupulously 
faithful, for it leads the marching column by 
the same path across the varied irregularities 
of the ground. 

How does the Amazon behave when the land 

is unknown to her? Apart from topographical 
|memory, which cannot then serve her, does 
the ant have the sense of direction that the 
| mason-bee has, at any rate within modest 
limits, and is she able thus to regain her ant- 
hill or her column? 

The marauding legions do not visit all the 
different parts of the garden to the same 
extent; they exploit the north side by prefer- 
ence, doubtless because the forays in that 
direction are more productive than in other 
parts of the garden. ‘The Amazons, therefore, 
usually direct their troops north of their bar- 
racks; I very seldom see them to the south of 
it. This part of the garden is, if not wholly 
unknown to them, at least much less familiar 
than the other. 

I took up my position near the ant-hill, and 
when the column returned from the plundering 
expedition, I forced an ant to step on a leaf 
that I held directly in her path. Without 
touching her, I carried her two or three paces 
away from her regiment in a southerly direc- 
tion, and replaced her on the ground. 








It was enough to put her astray, to make 


DRAWn BY GCORGE VARIAN 


“IN WITH YOUI" WICKHAM CRIED. 


her lose her bearings entirely. The Amazon 
wandered about at random, still with her booty 
in her mandibles. She hurried away from her 
comrades, thinking that she was rejoining 
them; she retraced her steps, turned aside 
again, tried to the right and to the left, and 
groped vainly in all directions. The combative, 
strong-jawed slave-hunter was quite lost two 
steps away from her party. 

I made this experiment several times. Some 
of the strays, after half an hour’s aimless 
searching, did not succeed in regaining the 
route, and were going farther and farther 
from it, still carrying the captured nymphs in 
their teeth. 

When, in repeating the experiment, I carried 
| the Amazon to the north, she succeeded, after 
| some hesitation, in finding her column. She 
knew the country. 

Here, then, is a Hymenopteron deprived of 
the sense of direction that other Hymenoptera 
enjoy. She has in her favor a memory for 
places,and nothing more. A deviation amount- 
ing to two or three of our strides is enough to 
make her lose her way, and to keep her from 
returning to her people, whereas a distance of 
miles across unknown country will not foil the 
mason-bee. 





At the beginning of this article I expressed 
|my surprise that man lacked the wonderful 
sense with which certain animals are endowed. 
| The distance that separates man from the ani- 
mals might furnish matter for discussion. In 
the case of ants and bees, however. the distance | 











say honey to me, or | 

bear’s meat, either. 
I had all the honey and 
bear I ever want to eat the time I wintered 
up the Missouri with Wick Haines.’’ 

That was what Uncle Bunsen Wiley always 
used to say whenever any one offered him bees’ 
honey, or even mentioned it to him. We boys 
knew that, and whenever any of us wanted 
to hear the story of Wick Haines, we would 
wait for a good chance, and then say, ‘‘Uncle 
Bunsen, wouldn’t you like some nice bees’ 
honey ?”’ 

Many years before, Uncle Bunsen had been 
one of three young fellows who went up the 
river from St. Joe, Missouri, one summer, 
after a canoe-load of honey and bear’s fat. In 
those days there were more bears than hogs, 
and the fat was used for lard. Along the 
river-bottoms bears were especially plentiful. 
Hunters often took with them a kettle to try 
the fat; and as their cottonwood or walnut 
canoes were made with four separate bins, or 
compartments, they could turn the hot fat from 
the kettle into one of them, and in this way 
take home a hogshead 
or two of it. 

In the cottonwood and 
walnut growths along 
the river-bottoms from 
St. Joe up to Fort 
Pierre, bee - trees were 
almost as numerous as 
bears. Hunters carried 
roll brimstone with 
which to smoke out the 
bees after they had 
chopped down the tree, 
and they brought home 
the honey just as they 
did the bear’s fat, in a 
bin covered with a hide 
or a piece of canvas. 

When two or three 
hunters went in com- 
pany, they generally 
paddled up the river in 
a single canoe; but after 
reaching their destina- 
tion, they dug out an- 
other canoe, about 
twenty-five or thirty feet 
long, in which to carry 
the cargo home. 

Uncle ‘‘Bunse’’ was 
nineteen years old when 
he went on the expe- 
dition with Wickham 
Haines and Clayton 
Hawks. They had been 
up the river once or 
twice before. Uncle 
Bunse, indeed, later be- 
came a river pilot, but 
at a camp-meeting near 
St. Joseph, in 1839, he 
had experienced what he 
believed to be a call to 
preach, and had after- 
ward entered the Baptist 
ministry. To the end of his life he never tired 
of telling us what a fine, handsome boy ‘‘Wick’’ 
Haines was, what a noble, generous disposition 
he had, and how courageously he acted. Tears 
would start into Uncle Bunse’s eyes whenever 
he spoke of him—for Wickham Haines never 
returned from that last trip; and Uncle Bunse 
always ended his story by telling us of the 
heroic manner in which Wick lost his life. 

The place where they hunted and gathered 
honey was not very far below Omaha and 
Council Bluffs; but there were no towns there 
then, only a fur post on the site of Council 
Bluffs. It was all Indian country, and, except 
trappers, almost the only whites on the river 
were the agents and other employés of the 
American Fur Company. 

The Indians had not been actually hostile, 
but owing to difficulties with the fur company 
or quarrels with trappers, they sometimes 
wreaked vengeance on stray whites. The tribe 
of Mandans was friendly, but the Arikaras and 
other Sioux were never to be wholly trusted. 

The three young adventurers reached the 
hunting-ground early in the summer of 1331. 
Their only supplies were two sacks of corn- 
meal, a bag of salt, and a pound of tea. For 
the rest of their food, they depended on what 
they got by hunting. They soon had plenty 
of honey and bear meat. 
the Missouri bottoms were by no means exciting 
game. 
—Wickham and Uncle Bunse shot the animals | 
with not much more difficulty than they would | 





to the spot that is known to abound in | no longer exists; we have to do with two/ | have found in shooting so many hogs. 


nymphs, and travels by the identical path | 
that it followed before. 
small stones, for a distance of twenty yards, 
the road taken two days earlier, and I have 
found the Amazons proceeding by the same 
route, stone by stone. 

Is it believable that scent scattered along the 


insects very near akin, two H ymenoptera. | 





tional sense that constitutes a much more 
fundamental difference than the structural | 
details ? 
scend to give me a valid reason. 





| 


In their leisure hours the boys dug out a new | 


I have marked with | Why, if they issue from the same mold, has | |canoe. They had been camping by the river | ravenous appetites of all the horses. 
one a sense that the other has not—an addi- | | a fortnight when an event occurred that altered | five of them were *‘Black Hawk horses,’’ of 


| their plans completely, and probably changed | 
the entire course of Uncle Bunsen’s life. 


noise down the river, a prodigious roaring and 


Ill. BEARS’ LARD, BEES, AND HORSEWOOD. 
BY JAMES OTIS WILEY. 
ONEY!’ Don’t you | splashing. The sounds grew 


The black bears of | 


With the ‘‘bear gun’’—a large musket | 


louder, and a few moments 
| later a group of lights, high 
and low, came suddenly 
into view round a bend. Red sparks and 
black vapors rose from two tall, dark pillars. 

Clayton Hawks was panic-stricken. ‘*What 
is it? What can that be?’’ he cried, in an 
awed voice. 

At first, Wickham and Uncle Bunse were 
also much startled; the strange, fiery appari- 
tion was coming up-stream rapidly, breasting 
the strong, muddy current with the greatest 
ease. 

Wickham was the first to guess what was 
coming; he had heard of such things on the 
lower river, but had never seen one before. 
‘*That’s a steamboat,’’ he explained. 

It proved to be the Yellowstone, the first 
steamboat that ever ascended the Missouri. 
It had been built the winter before at Cin- 
cinnati or Marietta, for the American Fur 
Company. 

That historic craft was 130 feet long and 
nineteen feet beam; it had two lofty funnels, 
and side-wheels eighteen feet in diameter, with 
six-fuot wheel-buckets. With a load of seventy- 
five tons, it drew five and a half feet of 
water. 

To all the whites along the river the Yellow- 
stone seemed marvelous. Its coming marked 
anera. And if it astonished the white people, 
what must the effect have been upon the Indians 
of such an enormous ‘‘fire canoe,’’ as roaring 
and whistling, it ‘‘walked on the water’’ with 
prodigious splashing! It is said that when 
they first saw this smoking, steaming monster, 
squaws, papooses, and even ‘‘braves’’ took to 
flight. Wickham Haines and Uncle Bunse, 
however, were less terrified. As soon as they 
understood what the thing was, they cheered 
and shouted vigorously. 

As it happened to be about time to moor the 
boat for the night, the captain put ashore and 
tied up there. He was in need of more wood- 
cutters, and as he promised a dollar a day and 
food, he soon induced the three boys to take 
passage on his highly interesting new craft. 
He offered to take their canoe and honey 
aboard; and the next day they were on their 
way up the river, regularly installed as wood- 
men. 

Low water prevented the Yellowstone from 
going beyond Fort Pierre, in what is now 
South Dakota. She then returned to the fur 
post at Council Bluffs, and the young adven- 
turers were about to resume their interrupted 
bee-hunting when another novel offer of work 
diverted them from it. 

An agent for the fur company, named Chou- 
teau, who wished to send a trapping expedition 
to the headwaters of the Loup River, had col- 
lected a drove of thirty-eight horses to carry 
the supplies. The expedition had been delayed, 
and would not now start until the next spring. 
Chouteau offered Uncle Bunse, Wickham and 
Clayton Hawks the job of caring for the 
horses through the cold weather. 

The only horse fodder up the Missouri River 
then was cottonwood bark. Hay was not to be 
had. The thirty-eight horses were at four log 
corrals and sheds in an extensive cottonwood 
bottom, about six miles from the post. There 
was plenty of bark, but it was on the branches 
of great trees, and the boys soon found that 
they would have no end of hard work. They 
had to fell the trees and cut the larger branches 
up into billets from three to four feet long. 
Then they clamped the heavy billets on a 
wooden shaving-horse and shaved off the bark 
with drawing-knives, commonly called ‘‘draw- 
shaves.’’ Finally, with an ax, they chopped 
the bark into small bits. Thus to prepare 
fodder for thirty-eight horses was a great deal 
of work; for each horse would consume fully 
two bushels of bark daily. 

Moreover, as soon as the weather grew colder, 
the young hostlers were obliged to keep the 
bark thawed near a large fire, night and day. 
They had received strict orders never to feed 
frozen bark to the horses, for when it was 
frozen it was likely to cut their mouths and 
throats. Snow fell to a depth of two or three 
feet, and made it difficult for the boys to drag 
the wood to the shed where they worked and 
lived. 

Their working-day was fifteen hours long, 
and at both ends of it they had to work by 
firelight. 

Toadd to their hardships, Clayton cut his leg 
dangerously with a draw-shave the first week ; 
| for a time the other two feared that he would 
bleed to death. A fortnight or more elapsed 
before he could walk. During that time Uncle 
Bunse and Wickham had all the bark to peel, 
|and there were days when it seemed to them 
| that they would never be able to satisfy the 
Four or 








the neighing kind; if their mangers were not 


Just | well supplied with bark, their whinnyings 
I wait until the evolutionists conde- | }at dusk one evening they heard a strange | resounded day and night. 


After a time the boys got a set of harness 
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from the post, made a sled, and used such of 
the horses as were broken to draw the cot- 
tonwood billets to the shed. When they had 
eut down and peeled all the trees near the 
corrals, they had to break roads in the snow 
to the more distant trees. 

There was no rest from thé labor. Sundays 
as well as week-days the horses called for their 
food and water, and the boys were never able 
to get as much as one day’s supply of fodder 
ahead. In fact, on some days the horses went 
short of food. 

The boys’ own food was far from good. The 
supplies furnished them from the post consisted 
wholly of dried buffalo meat, tallow, and tea; 
but they still had a supply of bees’ honey left 
in one bin of their canoe, and from a belt of 
large walnut-trees that grew a short distance 
back from the river they occasionally got a 
basket of nuts. 

In May they were relieved of their duties as 
hostlers, for the Chouteau expedition set off 
about the middle of the month. 

Now during the winter the boys had madea 
huge rick of the peeled cottonwood billets all 
round their slied, and had piled them in long 
stacks up and down the river where they would 
be out of the way. There was ten times as 
much wood as they needed for fuel. Since the 
bark had been removed from the billets, they 
seasoned rapidly; and when the Yellowstone 
came up the Missouri again, on its second trip 
to Council Bluffs, this dried ‘‘ horsewood ’’ 
proved valuable fuel for the furnaces. And 
thereupon the fur company laid claim to it. 

Wickham and Uncle Bunse stoutly resisted 
this claim. The wood, they declared, had 
grown on the public domain, and was theirs. 
For a month they guarded it, and at last the 
factor at the post reluctantly paid them a dollar 
and a half a cord for 200 cords of it. There 
was much more than that; Uncle Bunse always 
declared that they had peeled fully 400 cords 
of cottonwood billets during the winter. 

From that time on, along the whole length 
of the river, cottonwood billets, peeled for 
fodder, bore the name of ‘‘horsewood,’’ and 
were always in great demand by the steamboats 
as fuel. 

The three boys had been from home more 
than sixteen months; not a word from down the 
river had reached them; they had about a 
hundred and fifty dollars apiece,and they began 
to long for home. But as the river would not 
close for five or six weeks, and bears were 
unusually fat that fall, they decided to wait a 
few days and fill a vat of the canoe before 
starting. 

So one day they slung the try-kettle again; 
and while Uncle Bunse and Clayton cleaned 
and scalded out the canoe, Wickham went off 
in search of game with the ‘‘bear gun.’’ An 
hour or so passed, and then Uncle Bunse and 
Clayton heard the report of a gun. 

‘*He’s got one!’’ Clayton exclaimed. ‘‘Let’s 
go and help him drag it!’’ 

Taking a line, they set off in the direction 
of the shot, but soon met Wickham returning. 

‘*Get him?’’ Uncle Bunse asked. 

‘*Yes, I shot a bear,’? Wickham replied, 
hurriedly. ‘‘But, boys, there are Indians 
here! One of them sent an arrow over my 
head !’’ 

In 1832 very few Indians had guns; for the 
fur-traders were averse to selling them fire- 
arms. 

‘“*How many were there?’’?’ Uncle Bunse 
asked. 

‘*Five or six, and maybe more. ’’ 

The Indians, it seems, had approached, and 
shouted angrily when they saw that Wickham 
had killed a bear. 

Indians were then constantly coming and 
going at the fur post, and Uncle Bunse always 
believed that some one connected with the fur 
company had incited these particular redskins 
to mischief. 

The boys reloaded the gun, and with some 
hesitation, went back to get the bear. They 
were dragging it tocamp, when several Indians 
again appeared and shouted angrily. One of 
them shot an arrow high in the air; it fell, 
and stuck in the ground near Clayton. 

‘*They mean to make trouble for us,’’ Wick- 
ham said. ‘‘The best thing we can do is to 
get away. We can hunt lower down the river, 
if we want to.’’ 

They hurried on toward the horse-sheds, 
dragging the carcass by the line. The Indians 
did not appear to be following them. 

The canoe, which was a long, heavy one, lay 
near the sheds. Fastening the line to it, and 
pulling together, they hauled it down the 
bank; but at that time of year the water was 
shoal there, and for some distance out barely 
deep enough to float the canoe. They lifted 
the bear aboard, Clayton got the paddles, and 
Wickham and Uncle Bunse ran back to the 
shed for their belongings. 

As they emerged with their arms full, four 
Indians suddenly jumped out from behind one 
of the horse corrals, twenty or thirty yards 





away, and shot their arrows at the boys. One | 


of the shafts buried itself in the large pack of | 


blankets and hides that Uncle Bunse had in 
his arms. He was unhurt, but an arrow | 


as they reached the canoe; and Clayton, who | for him to spring aboard, even if he had had 
stood with the gun in his hands, raised it and | the strength left todoso. Uncle Bunse reached 
fired. He hit one of the Indians, who dropped | for him, but the canoe was moving off too fast. 
his bow and ran behind the corral. As Uncle | Wickham sank and did not rise. The two 
Bunse threw his armful of stuff into the canoe, | others had a glimpse of his face as it disap- 
half a dozen other Indians crept forward, | peared in the muddy water. 
notching their arrows to shoot. 
‘*In with you!’’ Wickham cried, and pushing | used to say. ‘‘As if he thought he had saved 
hard, with his back to the shore, he rushed | us, and was content. ’’ 
the canoe out through the shoal water. A More arrows were flying ; several fell into the 
whole flight of arrows followed them. One/ canoe, but Clayton was now paddling hard, 
stuck in the carcass of the bear; another grazed | and soon they were out of bowshot. 
Clayton’s neck as he shoved with the paddle; To go back would have been useless, even if 
and still another struck Wickham square | they had dared todoso. Sadly they plied their 
between the shoulders. 
fatal wound; but he kept on pushing. Sud-| night that followed. 
denly the canoe glided off the shoal into deep | them; they traveled eight or ten miles an hour, 
water. Wickham stepped out beyond his | and without once landing, they reached St. Joe 
depth and went down; there was no chance | by noon the next day. 


e HUNTING WHITE COAL 


By Albert W. Tolman . 


DRAWN BY W. F. STECHER. 








OTH Dana Pierson 
and his mestizo 
guide, Pedro Sali- 

nas, were wet, cold and 
tired, especially tired. 
But for the last two 
months such discomforts 
had become a matter of 
course with them. They 
were hunting white coal 
for the Chuquisaca sil- 
ver-mine in the Andes; 
that is to say, they were 
looking for water-power 
sites. 

They were prospecting 
on a western slope one 
wintry August after- 
noon, following a nar- 
row trail but little better 
than a vicuna track. 
On their right the moun- 
tain rose into the low 
rain-clouds. On their 
left it fell abruptly to 
the brink of a frightful 
cafion. 

Pedro trudged stolidly 
ahead. On his back was 
slung his yellow and 
green blanket-roll, con 
taining provisions, 

shelter - tent, and Dana’s aneroid barometer | wind pierced him like a knife. 
and boiling - point thermometer. 
left shoulder, with its end attached to his wrist, | shoulder. 

hung loosely the rawhide coil so serviceable) ‘La piedra!” 
in crossing the course of mountain streams. | pointed downward. 
They spoke little. Silence was upon them, the| For several yards the trail was covered by a | 
silence of the great Andes, of broad wastes of fresh slide of loose gravel. On the very edge 
rock and air and sky. of it, directly before their feet, lay a large rock, 


FORWARD LEAPED THE ENGINEER, JUST AS THE 
BOULDER... BEGAN SLIDING. 


He was now 


(The rock!) 


‘*It seemed to wear a smile,’’ Uncle Bunse | 


It must have been a | paddles all the rest of that day and during the | 
The current was with | 





Across his | so close that he could look over the mestizo’s | 


Pedro 


rock, would become a sheet of glass, impass- 
able in the darkness. Retreat would mean 
suicide. 
| Lower sagged the clouds; the sleet hardened 
| pattering hail; a black mist rolled down 
| the mountain. Dana could see Pedro stiffen 
with decision. 
| The Indian set his sandaled foot upon the 
|rock. It held. He pressed a little harder. 
} tilted; and he desisted. That would not 
| do; its balance was too ticklish. 

‘*Wait a minute!’’ cried Dana. 
| He had suddenly remembered that pipes 
| containing ammonia are often used to congeal 
quicksand, and render it capable of being 
removed in lumps. Why not try to freeze the 
gravel by throwing water upon it? 

The idea met with Pedro’s approval, and he 
proceeded to act upon it. Opening his blanket- 
roll, he took out the aluminum kettle in 
which they boiled their food. Kicking off his 
sandals, to give him a surer foothold on the 
already glazing ledges, he hurried back a few 
rods to a mountain stream that gushed across 
the trail. Again and again, going on the 
run, he dashed the contents of the brimming 

kettle on the gravel above and below the 
rock. 

Gradually the stream stopped flowing, 
and at last it was no longer. possible to 
get any water. By this time the surface 
of the slope about the boulder was frozen 
hard. 

Pedro gave a grunt of satisfaction, as 
he tried the gravel with his fingers. Put- 
ting the kettle and his sandals into the 
blanket, he slung it again on his back. 

The moment for the test had come. 
Soon it would be so dark that they could 
not see where to place their feet. The 
gale was howling furiously over the 
mountain. Dana had become chilled 
almost to numbness. 

As the mestizo was the lighter, it fell 
to him to go first. With the utmost cau- 
tion, treading as if upon the thinnest 
glass, he rested his weight on the boulder. 
It remained firm. Out he stepped on the 
treacherous slope beyond. Already the 
sleet had formed a thin ice over the mass; 
but underneath it was still soft and dan- 
gerous. 

Crouching almost double, putting down 
one foot after the other with slow and 
painful care, Pedro tiptoed across the 
gravel. Dana watched him, breathing 
hard. His own fate was bound up with 
the Indian’s. 

At last the half-breed straightened up, 
safe on solid rock. He beckoned to the 
engineer. 

“Venga! (Come along!) 

The American tested the boulder with 
his right foot. The mountain itself 
seemed no firmer. Hardly daring to 
breathe, he set his left foot down beside 
the other. His hundred and eighty pounds 





po? 





| proved too much for the unstable rock. It 


tilted and slumped. From under its lower 
edge a spurt of gravel shot away, rattling 
over the icy crust. 

Dana lurched, flung up his arms, and caught 
| himself in the nick of time. The guide 
shouted, and beckoned to him to come on. 


| Forward leaped the engineer, just as the 


Steeper and steeper grew the slope. Now | in color reddish-brown, crisscrossed with green | boulder, now fairly dislodged, began sliding 
they vaulted over a foaming torrent. Now| bands. The top of it was shaped like a turtle- | toward the cajfion. 


they trod gingerly, ankle-deep, in treacherous | shell, with projecting edges; the bottom was 

gravel, and ran for their lives when it started | apparently rounded. There it hung, so nicely | 

sliding. It was like walking along a sharply | balanced that the pressure of a toe might dis- | 

slanted slate roof—except that at the eaves it | lodge it. 

dropped sheer five hundred feet. For two or three minutes Dana and Pedro 
The black clouds sunk steadily lower; closer | stared in silence at the rock. If they pro- 

drew the walls of mist. The travelers seemed | ceeded, they must step upon it. To try to 


to be in a continually contracting room, the | avoid it by a circuit above or below would be | 


floor of which tilted at an angle of forty-five | too risky. The mass clung to the sharp slope, 
degrees. A raw wind drove the rain into their | so to speak, by its eyelids. The least disturb- 
faces. Ahead or behind, an occasional ava- | ance might set it in motion. 

lanche roared down through the fog, but no ‘* Well, Pedro?’’ Dana said at last, and 
sound ever came back from its fall; the depth | his chilled lips were barely able to form the 


was too great. words. 
Dana stooped to fasten a boot-lace. Suddenly| The half-breed shrugged his shoulders in 
he heard the guide exclaim: perplexity. He glanced up the slope at the) 


**Ar-r-riba!’?’? (Above!) cloud-roof, and down toward the empty gloom 
He had never heard Pedro speak so sharply | of the ravine. 
and quickly. He looked up, and saw a rock A quick spring upon the rock, and another 
hurtling out of the mist straight toward him. 


He jumped, and it just grazed his left leg. A | land them allright. But those yards of yellow 


little more, and a new engineer would have | gravel beyond! Let the boulder once move, | 


been needed to hunt white coal for Chuquisaca. | as it quickly would on that steep grade, and 


Dana did not realize how hard he had been | the loose stuff would shoot down as if it were | 


hit till he found himself limping. greased. Whoever was on it, when it went, 
Pedro quickened his gait toa dog-trot; Dana | would go, too. 
hobbled along behind. He knew that the 
clouded sun had already dropped below the | exhaust itself into the cafion? 
western peaks, for the air was growing chilly. 
The rain was changing to sleet, and darkness | but on deliberation he dismissed it as imprac- 
was coming. In those high altitudes night was | ticable. 
much colder than day. | Above them the gravel broadened diagonally 
The half-breed, who had evidently been across the mountainside. It was stuck full of | 
watching for some landmark, gave an excla- | boulders, as a pudding is full of plums. Once 
mation of satisfaction. an avalanche started, it might scour them from 
**Bueno! Soon we shall camp!’’ | the ledges. No; the risk was too great. 
Dana felt glad; he thought he had never; Yet they must keep moving, or freeze. The 
been so cold in his life. The camping-place | sleet was thickening; they could not go back. 
might be only a doorless hut, or the lee of | Dana remembered the places where they had 





struck and wounded Wickham, who shouted, | some boulder; but anything would be better | | been in peril of their lives by daylight. After 


‘*Run! Run for the canoe! 
off !?? 


Several more arrows whizzed close past them 


I’ll shove her 


the sun had been down a short time, the 
streams would be frozen; and the trail, at best 


than that naked mountainside. 
Pedro stopped short. 


‘*What’s the trouble?’’ asked Dana. The | a mere goat-track, zigzagging along the slanting | 


from it, even though the rock started, would | 


Why not kick the rock free, and let the slide | 


At first that struck Dana as a good idea; | 


| There came a rumble, like the rattle of 
musketry underground. The thinly frozen 
‘crust eracked in every direction. Almost 
| instantly the entire mass was in motion, 
sweeping down the mountainside. 

| Dana flung caution to the winds, and ran 
straight for the ledge on which Pedro stood. 
Half a dozen leaps would take him to safety. 
At every step the crackling surface broke 
beneath his feet. Round him the torrent of 
gravel roared and dashed above his ankles. 
If he lost his balance, he would go over the 
precipice, and be buried hundreds of feet 
below. 

Down came a round boulder, bounding over 
the gravel. Dana dodged it nimbly. Two 
| steps more, and he would gain solid rock. 
| Just then he stumbled. Instantly his feet 
were swept from under him, and he fell. The 
avalanche bore him on like a log. 
| On back and side, vainly clawing at the 
rushing rubble, Dana shot toward the gulf. 
He gave a despairing cry; a shout came from 
Pedro. Turning his head, Dana saw the half- 
| breed swinging the rawhide coil. 
| Out it darted, straight toward him, unloop- 
ing as it came, and Dana caught it with both 
hands. 

He saw the mestizo fling himself straight 
back to withstand the jerk. One foot slipped; 
Pedro recovered himself, bowed forward, 
, dropped on his knee, was almost dragged 
into the rumbling gravel. The tough, flexible 
thongs stretched sickeningly; but the rope 
held ; and the guide’s powerful muscles brought 
Dana to a stop. 

Thirty minutes later the American was 
drinking chocolate in his tent, snugly pitched 
in a hollow on the mountainside; the mestizo 
guide, having received his portion in his 
empty beef-tin, went outside, according to his 





|eustom, to seek a comfortable and sheltered 


spot for rolling himself up in his blanket. 
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ALBERT, KING OF BELGIUM. 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


F you have children, remember that ‘‘the 
boy next door’’ is a relative term. 


HEN you say that a man is all right in 
his way, you usually mean that he does 
not weigh much. 


|= provisional government of Mexico re- 
cently declined to recognize the republic 
of China, because ‘‘conditions there are too 
unsettled.’? What Mexico needs is a sense of 
humor. 


HINESE policemen are to pursue bandits 

in Mongolia with automobiles of the year 
1901. When you remember the kind of auto- 
mobiles that were built at that time, ‘‘pursue’’ 
seems rather a strong word. 


OVELS are so much more discussed than 

other books that it will astonish some per- 
sons to learn that among the 10,903 new books 
published in the United States last year, only 
1,000 were fiction. The proportion was vir- 
tually the same among the 11,123 books of 
1911 and the 13,470 books of 1910. In England, 
about one in five of the new books is fiction. 

OLESKIN is such a popular fur that the 
4". farmers of Holland have been trapping 
all the moles they can find. One Amsterdam 
dealer, who pays from ten to fifteen cents 
apiece for the skins, cleared a profit of $75,000 
last year. There is no reason why the industry 
should not be taken up as a profitable specialty 
by the farmers in those parts of the United 
States where moles are common. 
D° you know why a fountain so often has a 

lion’s head with the water gushing from 
the mouth? It is because the rising of the 
waters of the Nile, which was the most impor- 
tant event of the year to the ancient Egyptians, 
occurred in the constellation of Leo, the Lion. 
For that reason the lion became the symbol of 
the life-giving waters of the Nile, and the 
Egyptians carved the lion’s head on all their 
fountains. The Greeks and Romans copied 
the symbol, and so it came down to us. 


HE wireless operators within a thousand 

miles of Portsmouth, England, were aston- 
ished the other day when this striking message 
came to them out of the air: 

They sleep in peace amid the eternal snows, 
Their goal achieved, their duty nobly done, 
And over those whose victor’s crown is won, 

The loud, shrill requiem of the tempest blows. 

The impressive lines, said to be the first verses 
ever sent by wireless telegraph, are from a 
tribute to Captain Scott and his companions, 
published not long ago in the London Mail. 
The British Admiralty, communicating with 
the battle-ship New Zealand off the west coast 
of Africa, sent them in order to test its wire- 
less system. 


HE Canadian Pacific Railway is to build 

a sixteen-mile tunnel through the Rocky 
Mountains—an engineering enterprise only a 
little less difficult than the proposed tunnel 
under the English Channel, which was de- 
scribed in The Companion last week. The 
Canadian tunnel will be longer than the famous 
Simplon Tunnel in the Alps, and more than 
three times as long as the Hoosac Tunnel. The 
quicker journey from the Canadian wheat- 
fields to the ports of the Pacific coast will in a 
measure compensate for the loss of the wonder- 
ful scenery of the present route over the moun- 
tains; but a much more important considera- 
tion is safety from dangerous snowslides and 
landslides. ws 
‘red year comes the 100th anniversary of 

the signing of the treaty of Ghent, and 


with it will come celebrations in various | 
| derful story of ‘‘The Red Ants’’ on another 


places of the century of peace between Great 
Britain and America that has followed the 
signing. No suggestion in regard to the anni- 
versary is more interesting—or unexpected— 
than the plan, recently proposed in England, 
that the British nation buy, restore, and pre- 
serve as a permanent memorial, the ancestral 
home of the Washington family, Sulgrave 
Manor, in Northamptonshire. Sulgrave was 
originally monastic property. When Henry 
VIII seized the estates of the monks, he gave it 
to Lawrence Washington. The two brothers, 
John and Lawrence Washington, who came 





to America in 1657, were the sons of the Rev. 
Lawrence Washington, and he was the great- 


| grandson of the Lawrence Washington who 


founded Sulgrave. John Washington was the 
great-grandfather of our first President. 


* ¢ 


PROTECTING COMPETITION. 


HE President and the Congress of the 

United States are about to make an 

experiment of vital importance. During 
the greater part of our history as a nation, a 
tariff on imports has protected American in- 
dustries from injurious foreign competition. 
For more than fifty years, except for the brief 
period between 1894 and 1897, such a policy has 
been continuously in foree. It is now to be 
virtually abandoned. 

That means that our manufacturers and those 
of Europe are to be substantially on an equal 
footing. Since not even high tariff laws, such 
as the Payne-Aldrich tariff law, completely 
stop competition between domestic and foreign 
producers, it is a question whether the free 
competition that the framers of the new tariff 
bill plan to introduce will not prove injurious 
to many important industries. But that is 
for the future to determine. 

Certainly, the country was never before in 
so favorable a condition for the experiment as 
it is to-day; probably there has never been a 
time when it could bear with less hardship 
the evils that the opponents of the new policy 
predict for it. Many of the most impor- 
tant branches of manufacture in the United 
States are now carried on at so low a cost of 
production that without any protection they 
could hold their own against foreign compe- 
tition. That is particularly true of mariy- in- 
dustries that use steel as their chief- material; it 
is true, although to a much less extent, of some 
of the industries that use cotton and leather. 
As far as agricultural products are concerned, 
we have always exported them in large quan- 
tities. There is no danger that lowering the, 
duties on such articles will lessen the power 
of domestic producers to compete in. neutral 
markets. 

On the other hand, it is equally. true. that 
when we let down the tariff bars, other coun- 
tries will be better able to compete with us in 
domestic markets. Persons who oppose the 
new policy say that as a result of it more 
foreign goods will come into this country; that 
they will displace goods made here—to how 
great an extent no one knows or can guess; 
that a decrease in domestic production will 
be inevitable; that factories will reduce the 
number of their workmen; and that, with more 
and more men seeking employment, wages 
will fall. 

To these arguments the natural answer is 
that by introducing competition the new system 
will result in lower prices for many kinds of 
merchandise, and consequently, in a greater 
consumption of the articles affected; that this 
will avert the danger of diminished home pro- 
duction; and that the reduced cost of living 
that will follow the removal of duties from 
necessities will more than offset any reduction 
of wages, should that unfortunately occur as a 
result of the new national policy. 

The time for arguing these points was when 
the question was before the people last fall. 
That time has passed; the people decided at 
the polls that the experiment should be made. 
If it succeeds, they will have abundant cause 
to congratulate themselves on their wisdom. 
If it fails, they will at least have learned some- 
thing regarding a question that has long been 
in dispute. 

® & 


““THE INSECTS’ HOMER.”’ 


NE day about eighty-five years ago Jean 
O Henri Fabre, a little peasant boy of 
France, ran away to the fields to try to 

find out how the crickets manage to chirp so 
loud. He did not learn the secret that day, 
but the study he then began he has continued 
through all the years since—the study, namely, 
of the marvelous world of insect life. He has 
written so profoundly and so delightfully of 
his observations that he has been called ‘‘the 
insects’ Homer, ’’ and is regarded as the greatest 
living entomologist. When you read his won- 


page of The Companion this week, you will 
see a new world. 

The great naturalist is also a philosopher 
and a poet. In the same untechnical and inti- 
mate manner that he uses in picturing the 
community life of the ants, he has described 
the monarchical system of the bees, the 
romance of the butterfly, the industry of the 
spider, and the work and the play of a myriad 
other insects. 

For many years in his early life, Monsieur 


Fabre was an ill-paid teacher, who earned so 
little that he was constantly face to face with 
want. It was not till he was forty-seven years 
old that he was able to give more than a small 
part of his time to the study that he loves, 
and he was fifty-six before he began to write 
the books that have crowned his patient life 
with fame and honor. He is so modest that it 
was almost necessary to use force to get him 
to Paris when the government called him there 
to receive the decoration of the Legion of 
Honor. There is no author or man of science 
in Europe who does not pay homage to the 
quiet little man, who though now almost 
ninety years of age, is still busy every day 
among his insect friends in the sleepy fields of 


old Provence. 
® © 


SOMETHING FOR NOTHING. 


GOVERNMENT inspector, who was 
A investigating a fraudulent mail - order 

scheme, recently questioned many women 
who had been robbed by the company. Some 
of the women expected sympathy; they re- 
ceived, instead, a sharp rebuke. 

‘*Didn’t you know,’’ the inspector asked, 
**that you couldn’t buy an article like that for 
a dollar? You know the value of such goods 
in trustworthy shops; you know that the price 
is about the same everywhere. How did you 
expect a mail-order concern to sell you the 
same thing at a fifth of the regular price? 
Were you trying to get something for noth- 
ing?”’ 

The question was a fair one. A writer on 
economic subjects has declared that the desire 
to get something for nothing is the ‘‘funda- 
mental immorality of life’? Every woman 
should remember that remark. 
shopping is concerned, there are sometimes 
legitimate bargains—if the shopper is willing 
.to pay the price for them in time and strength. 
At the end of the season and at stock-taking 
time almost every large store has clearance 
sales, at which goods that are left over are sold 
E al reduced prices; occasionally, also, ‘‘special 
opportunities’ arise, and the shopper who 
watches for them, and who buys only of 
trustworthy firms, can get good value for her 
money. i 

The immorality of trying to obtain some- 
thing for nothing is just as real in the other 
activities of life as it is in shopping. For 
example, in education there are no short cuts 
to success—there are not even any stock-taking 
or end-of-the-season sales there! A person 
must pay for each acquirement by months and 
years of toil. There are no bargains in friend- 
ships. A girl who would have friends must 
show herself friendly. There are no special 
opportunities for fulness of life; it is won only 
by greatness of service. 

Not bargains, but honest values honestly 
paid for, in any department of life—that should 
be the object of every girl or woman who wishes 
to make a success of living. 


® © 


THE BELGIAN POLITICAL STRIKE. 


HE determination of the Belgian Socialists 

to use the strike as a political weapon 

was not reached suddenly or without 
deliberation, nor were the leaders deterred by 
the failure of similar attempts in France and 
in Spain. 

The abuses against which the Belgians pro- 
test are grave. About one million of the voters 
have one vote apiece, 400,000 have two votes 
apiece, and 300,000 have three votes apiece. The 
300,000 can consequently outvote the 400,000, 
and the two combined can outvote the million. 
To Americans, that sort of minority rule is 
abhorrent —even though we remember that 
almost one-fifth of the Belgians over seven 
years old can neither read nor write. 

In the election of last year, the Liberals 
joined with the Socialists in an effort to end 
the system. They failed, because many of 
them voted with the Conservatives to endure 
those ills they knew rather than to risk the 
unknown ills they feared might follow a 
Socialist triumph. 

The Socialists, however, were not dis- 
couraged by their defeat. Meeting in national 
convention in June, they then and there deter- 
mined to enter upon a general strike if the new 
parliament refused to abolish plural voting. 
The parliament did refuse, and on Easter 
Sunday of this year the leaders ofthe party 
agreed upon April 14th as the date for the 
strike. It was their purpose to tie up all 
industry, and keep it tied up for six weeks 
unless the government at once abolished plural 
voting. They sent their wives and children 
from the country, in order to get them out of 





danger and to lessen their chance of suffering. 


As far as| 
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Shopkeepers, on the other hand, boarded up 
their shops to prevent rioters from wrecking 
them, and the government placed troops at 
strategic points for use in possible emergencies. 

These precautions proved to be unnecessary, 
for there was little disorder; and at the begin- 
ning of the second week of the strike the 
government yielded, and began to revise the 


franchise laws. 
® © 


ALBANIA. 


HE Balkan allies have failed in their 
T attempt to include Albania in the cap- 

tured Turkish territory that they will 
divide among them. To such a program 
Austria objected ; she feared that if Servia and 
Bulgaria were allowed thus to strengthen 
themselves, the balance of power in Eastern 
Europe would shift from the Germanic to the 
Slavie nations; that is, from Germany and 
Austria to Russia, reénforced by the enlarged 
Balkan states. 

Germany and Italy, the associates of Austria 
in the Triple Alliance, supported her, and the 
Austrian threat of 
war induced Russia, 
France and England 
to join with the 
Triple Alliance in 
forcing the Servians 
to withdraw their 
troops from Albania. 

Now, Albania is to 
have an independent 
government, and the 
attempt of Servia 
and Bulgaria to reach 
the Adriatic Sea ‘is 
blocked. 

What kind of coun- 
try is this new inde- 
pendent state? The 
name, Albania, is 
supposed to mean ‘‘the snowy uplands,’’ and 
suggests that it is a region of high mountains 
and deep valleys. More than a hundred years 
ago, Gibbon said that, although Albania is 
within sight of Italy, less is known about it 
than about the interior of America. If we 
substitute Africa for America, the saying is 
true to-day. There are many districts in 
which no foreigner has ever set foot, and the 
people in one part of the country know little 
of those in another. 

The true Albanians, who compose a large 
part of the population, are descended from the 
earliest Aryan immigrants. They have lived 
in their mountains longer than the Greeks 
have inhabited Hellas, for even when Homer 
wrote, they were old settlers there. The 
Turks conquered them, along with thé other 
races in the peninsula, and forcibly converted 
them to Moslemism. 

The tribal system of government prevails 
in the mountain regions. The mountaineers 
have preserved many of the ancient tribal 
customs, including the blood feud, or vendetta, 
and the law of hospitality that compels a man 
to take up a feud in defense of a guest. They 
are illiterate, and until recent years have had 
no written language. As long as Turkey had 
control of them, their own language was ex- 
cluded from the few schools that existed. The 
authorities made an exception, however, in 
favor of an American missionary school for 
girls in Kortcha. Austrian and Italian mis- 
sionaries, moreover, used the language in their 
schools in spite of the rule against it. 

There are no railways, and although the 
Via Egnatia, the great Roman highway to the 
east, crosses the country, the Albanians have 
not found it necessary to build any such roads 
on their own account. 

Austria controls the foreign trade of the 
country, and has for years been diverting the 
interest of the Albanians from Constantinople 
to Vienna. And Austria, rather than the 
Albanians, will choose the new Albanian 
prince to be set up in Scutari. 


oe Oo & & 
NATURE @ SCIENCE 


XPLORATION BY DIRIGIBLE.—Next 

to Greenland, the largest island in the 
world is New Guinea. It is almost fifteen 
hundred miles long and more than four hun- 
dred miles wide at the widest point. Its terri- 
tory is divided between England, Germany, 
and Holland. The interior of the island has 
never been thoroughly explored, and most of 
the western part has not been explored at all. 
A number of Englishmen and Germans, under 
the leadership of Lieutenant Graetz, a well- 
known German explorer, have formed a joint 
expedition to visit the unknown regions of this 
vast island. To carry them over the most 
inhospitable parts of the country, they plan 
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ALBANIAN SOLDIER. 
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to take a dirigible balloon with them on the 
steamer that will serve as the base of opera- 
tions. The balloon will be built in Germany, 
and will bear an English name. Lieutenant 
Graetz intends in May to make a trial trip in 
it from Berlin to London. The expedition 
will leave Europe in October,,and will spend 
two years in exploration. 
& 
GYPT AND THE ENGINEER.—Soon 
after the Assuan Dam on the river Nile 
was completed in 1902, the engineers found it 
advisable to raise and strengthen the dam in 
order to increase the storage capacity of the res- 
ervoir from 1,000,000,000 to 2,300,000,000 cubic 
meters. The new work has again drawn atten- 
tion to the changes that the great dam on the 





Nile is bringing about in the value of land. It 
is estimated that although the Assuan Dam 
and other Egyptian irrigation works have cost 
about $55, 000,000, they have increased the value 
of the land of Middle and Lower Egypt and of 
the Fayum province from about $1,000, 000,000 
to nearly $2, 500,000,000, and the yearly rental 
from $80,000, 000 to nearly $190, 000,000. Thus, 


in less than twenty years, the engineer, by 





Sacramento to coéperate with the legislature 
in framing a law that would conform to the 
treaties. ‘ 


UFFRAGE.—Official returns received up 
to April 2ist, indicated that the woman 
suffrage amendment to the Michigan constitu- 
tion was defeated at the special election on 
April 7th, by at least 100,000 majority. The 
same amendment came within 720 votes of 
adoption at the election in November. 
& 
HE WEATHER BUREAU.—Prof. Willis 
L. Moore, who has been chief of the United 
States Weather Bureau since 1895, was removed 
by President Wilson on April 16th, on the 
advice of Secretary Houston of the Department 
of Agriculture. Professor Moore had resigned, 
and expected to retire in July, but on account 
of acts growing out of his efforts to be ap- 
pointed Secretary of Agriculture, charges were 
made against him that made the President 
believe that his usefulness had ended. 


Ly 

NGRESS.—The tariff bill introduced by 

Mr. Underwood on the first day of the 
extraordinary session of Congress was reintro- 
duced on April 2ist, after it had been revised 
by the Democratic caucus of the House, and 
referred to the ways and means committee. 
That committee reported it the next day, and 
arrangements were made to pass it through 
the House as quickly as possible. The caucus 
made a few changes in the original draft of 
the bill, in the interest of definiteness or fair- 
ness. Among them was a modification of the 
income tax section so as to exempt from taxa- 


regulating the Nile floods and furnishing a con- | tion as income the proceeds of life-insurance 


stant supply of water for irrigation, has raised 
the actual value of the country by nearly 
$1, 500,000,000, and the rental value of it by 
more than $105,000,000. Twenty years ago, 
many persons considered the predictions of 
what irrigation would do for Egypt wildly 
improbable. Those predictions prove to have 
been low. e 


ERCIFUL BULLETS. — The Balkan 

War has shown that wounds made by the 
long, slender, high-speed bullets from modern 
rifles are far less dangerous than those made by 
the slower and larger projectiles used in previ- 
ous wars. Wounds in the-limbs and soft parts 
of the body usually healed rapidly, without 
leaving noticeable sears. Many breast wounds 
healed in fifteen days, even when the lungs 
had been perforated, and several soldiers who 
had been wounded in the head recovered 
quickly. va 
Cinema SNAILS.—In the hope of ex- 

terminating the common snail, which has 
become a pest in French gardens, the National 
Agricultural Society of France is thinking of 
importing Mexican Glandinw, or cannibal 
snails. If they thrive on French soil, it is 
believed that they will eat the ordinary snails 
and other gastropods that now trouble the 
French farmer. A writer in the Illustrated 
London News says that an adult Glandina 
has been known to eat ten snails in twenty- 
four hours. The Glandine are a genus of 
pulmonate mollusks, typical of the family 
Glandinide. Most of the 134 known species 
are natives of Central and South America, 
and the Antilles. o 


HE CAMEL IN ALASKA. — Last sum- 

mer a member of the staff of the United 
States National Museum who was collecting 
fossils along the Yukon- Alaskan boundary 
found the remains of some Pleistocene mam- 
mals, about fifty miles from the mouth of the 
Old Crow River in the Yukon Territory. The 
collection contained a phalanx, or toe-joint, of 
a camel —evidence that such animals once 
existed in that region. It was known that 
many thousands of years ago, during the 
Pleiocene and Pleistocene periods, camels of 
several large species were plentiful on this 
continent, but hitherto no remains had been 
found farther north than Silver Lake, Oregon. 
The discovery of remains far within the arctic 
cirele strengthens the argument of those who 
believe that during a large part of the Pleisto- 
cene period the climate of Alaska was much 
milder than it is now. It also confirms the 
theory that within a comparatively recent time 
Asia and Alaska were connected by a strip of 
land that served as a great highway for the 
migration of mammals between America and 
the eastern hemisphere. 


oo G & 


CURRENT:+ EVENTS 


JAPANESE IN CALIFORNIA.—On April 
19th, President Wilson, through Mr. Bryan, 


the Secretary of State, telegraphed to Governor | 


Johnson of California that he hoped the state 
legislature would not pass any bill forbid- 
ding aliens ‘‘ineligible to citizenship’’ to hold 


land in California. He thought it would be | 


better, if any bill is to be passed, to limit 
Ownership to citizens and to aliens ‘‘who had 
declared their intention to become citizens. ’’ 
Governor Johnson immediately sent the tele- 
gram to the legislature: On April 23d, the 
President arranged for Mr. Bryan to visit 


| 





policies paid on the death of the insured. 
& 
pPAnAna CANAL TOLLS. —On April 
2ist, Senator Chamberlain, Democrat, of 
Oregon, offered a joint resolution abrogating 


the Hay-Pauncefote and the Clayton-Bulwer | 
Those are the | 


treaties with Great Britain. 
treaties on which Great Britain relies in 
its protest against the ex- 
emption of American 
coastwise shipping from 
payment of tolls for pass- 
ing through the Panama 
Canal. Senator Cham- 
berlain, who believes that 
the exemption should pre- 
vail, holds that the treaties 
should be abrogated so 
that the British may no 
longer have any excuse 
for protesting against 
American canal legislation. He says that the 
British protest against free American ships 
would not have been made ‘‘had it not been 
for the Canadian grand trunk lines, which 
have enlisted our own transcontinental rail- 
roads in their behalf.’’ The resolution has 
been referred to the committee on foreign rela- 
tions. Senator Root has reintroduced his bill 
repealing the free toll provision of the canal 
law to which the British object. The State 
Department is still considering the British 
proposal that the meaning of the Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty be interpreted by a board of 
arbitrators. 





SENATOR CHAMBERLAIN. 


& 


THE BALKAN WAR.— Notwithstanding 
the demand of the powers, on April 6th, 
that Montenegro withdraw its troops from the 
siege of Scutari, the siege was continued. On 
April 24d, after two days’ desperate fighting, 
the Turks surrendered. King Nicholas an- 
nounced that he would hold the city ‘‘against 
the powers as courageously as we fought against 
the Turks.’’ A day or two earlier an armis- 
tice was arranged between Turkey and Bul- 
garia, Greece and Servia for discussing terms 
of peace. Turkey has already agreed to with- 
draw from all that part of Europe claimed by 
the allies. ® 


AR AND BUSINESS IN GERMANY. 

It has frequently been charged in many 
countries that the manufacturers of war mate- 
rial are the most active agents in every ‘‘war 
seare.’? This charge was formally put into 
words in the German Reichstag on April 18th, 
when Herr Leibknecht, the Socialist leader, 
said that German manufacturers of munitions 
of war had furnished French newspapers with 
information to be used in encouraging French 
hostility to Germany, and that the Krupp 
company had employed secret agents to corrupt 
German officers, and officials of the war depart- 
ment, to the advantage of the Krupp business. 
The war minister admitted that Krupp offi- 
cials had bribed sergeants and others in the 
war department to disclose information, but 
said that no ‘‘military secrets’? had been dis- 
closed. He denied also that the government 
shut down its own war-munition factories so 
as to give business to private companies. On 
April 19th, the Krupp company disclaimed 
responsibility for the conduct of its representa- 
tives, and although it admitted some of the 


| charges, expressed its disapproval of the acts 


that led tothem. On April 21st, the Reichstag, 
to show its indignation at the disclosures, 
voted to cut down the war appropriation and to 
reduce in grade the military posts at a number 
of cities. 
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“Six of the Tomato. That’s right! 


**We’ll use them in almost no 
time.’ 

In fact many sensible house- 
wives always order this favorite 
Campbell **kind”’ by the dozen at 
atime. They are constantly find- 
ing new and practical uses for 


oom, 
TOMATO 


OUP 


A favorite way now-a-days is to pre- 
pare it as a bisque-of-tomato, simply by 
adding milk or cream instead of water. 
You can vary this in several tempting 
ways—with croutons, rice, noodles, etc. 
And when used in its condensed form, 
this perfect soup makes a delicious sea- 
soning for ragouts, omelettes, rarebitsand 
many other well-known dishes. To some 
quite ordinary dishes it gives a surprising 
new zest and flavor. 

Our little booklet describes some of 
these savory recipes. Why not write 
for it today? 








21 kinds 


10c a can 
Asparagus Julienne 
Beef Mock Turtle 
Bouillon Mulligatawny 





Celery Mutton Broth 
Chicken Ox Tail 
Chicken-Gumbo Pea 
(Okra) Pepper Pot 2) KINDS 


“All aboard! Clam Bouillon Printanier 

With one accord Clam Chowder Tomato TOUT. 
agony nay Ka gam plant; Consommé Tomato-Okra Str 1 Campout 
With dainty care, Vegetable MOEN ms US 





They can for those who can't.” Vermicelli-Tomato 


Look for the red-and-white label 
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OLD TREASURES 
«Aye, 


Couthouy Smith 


Marion 





H, things onee treasured, things that 
cannot die! 
Your mute appeal is sharper than a cry; 
From your light touch no force can set us free; 
Poor, frail, abandoned toys of memory ; 
Wreckage of lives passed out beyond recall, 
By dear, lost hands once cherished, and let fall, 
Strewn sadly o’er the ways our feet must tread, 
Viewed with keen pangs of tenderness and 
dread ; 
Unused, inert; the dreariest ghosts are ye, 
Doomed to a lifeless immortality, 
Touched by vain kisses, watered by vain tears, 
Left stranded on the bitter verge of years, 
Till Time at last shall fling you, as he must, 
Into unmarked oblivion—dust to dust! 


This be your word, poor drift of lives gone by: 
That only lives whose gift it is to die. 


* © 


A LIFE OF STEADINESS. 


HERE is upon a Western 
railway a fast mail-train 
that consists of engine, ex- 

press-car, and three mail-cars. 

It carries many tons of mail, and 

runs at a high rate of speed. 

One night, in rounding a curve, | 

the engine struck a broken rail, and the train | 
was ‘‘diteched.’’ It was not a bad accident, 
fortunately, for the cars simply left the road- 
bed, and plunged wildly out a few hundred | 
feet over the open prairie. When the wrecking-' 
crew came, they entered the mail-cars and saw 
a curious sight. There on the sloping, uneven | 
floors, the mail clerks, still at their posts, were | 
busily sorting the mail, silent, stoical, intent. 
There was no confusion, no curiosity. Here 
were these tons of mail to be sorted, and only 
a few hours in which to do the work. It made 
no difference to them whether the train were 
speeding along the rails, or standing still, or 
buried over the wheels in the soft prairie soil. 
Their business was to sort the mail, and they 
kept steadily at work. 

To impart steadiness to our lives is one of 
the functions of religion, and there are times 
in the best-ordered life when steadying influ- 
ences are sorely needed. We all meet disap- 
pointments or disasters that throw us from 
our spiritual balance. They fill us with panic. 
Our little safeguards are rudely shaken; into 
the prevailing harmonies of our inner life there 
is introduced an element of discord. 

We have all felt the truth of Shakespeare’s 
words, ‘‘One woe doth tread upon another’s 
heel, so fast they follow.’’ Disasters have a 
way of coming in groups; and when such a 
sequence of woe is established in our lives, we 
begin to feel a little of the demoralization that 
must have possessed the heart of Job, who 
dismissed one messenger of ill tidings, only to 
receive another. 

At such times we need something to hold 
fast to; some deep hope or conviction that 
shall lend steadiness to our lives, and that shall 
help us to maintain our inner calm. That 
resource religion is ever waiting to offer. 

For religion invites us to look at our life 
from a high point of view; to scrutinize its 
daily facts and occasions against an eternal | 
background, so that their relative importance | 
shall become more apparent. In other words, | 
religion asks us to live on more familiar terms | 
with the tremendous thought of God; not to 
think of our lives and doings less, but to think 
of God more; to contemplate our days some- 
what as He contemplates them; to hold our 
daily purposes at their right degree of impor- | 
tance, and to yield them no more than their | 
proper share of attention. 
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A POINT OF HONOR. 


sé IVE dollars! Gertrude, I never 
heard of such a thing! Any 
dressmaker I know would have 

charged twenty at least.” 

“That’s what I told you. Isn’t she 
a find? It isn’t just the work, you 
know—she has ideas. Look at those 
sleeves—aren’t they the daintiest 
things you ever saw? Of course she is overrun 
with work, but if you tell her that you are a friend 
of mine she’ll find time for you somehow. You | 
see, Lam one of her best customers, and she’s a 
grateful little thing.” | 

“I surely will try,” Frances Mallory replied, | 
absently. She was still studying the lovely chiffon 
gown on the bed. It was lack of time, not lack of | 
knowledge, that sent Frances Mallory to the dress- | 
maker. She knew exactly the amount of work in all | 
the dainty trimming. “I couldn’t afford: twenty,” | 
she said, slowly, ‘‘and I should tell her so frankly, | 
but T could pay ten.” 

Gertrude, who was searching for something in | 
the closet, whirled about in consternation. | 

“Frances Mallory, what are you talking about?” | 
she demanded. } 

“Your dressmaker and my pocketbook,” Frances 
replied, smiling into her friend’s excited face. 

“But, Frances, you never would! You couldn't! 
Don’t you see it’s a point of honor? 1 would like 
to pay her more, of course, but if I did she would 








raise her prices, and the girls who told me about | and he adored ca 
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Unele Beuve is at it again 


her would all be down on me—and they’d have a 
right to be. She must be getting along all right, 
or she’d ask more herself. She’s getting lots more 
to do than she had in the country —’”’ 

“So she came from the country—that explains it. 
I’m afraid I’ll have to keep on with Miss Bridges, 
dear. Don’t think me ungrateful. This woman 
does much prettier work, and I’d love to have her, 
but I couldn’t take advantage of her ignorance; 
I should feel like a robber every time I wore the 
gown. You see I know the work in it—you don’t.” 

“I know that you are an absolute fanatic about 
some things, Frances Mallory!” Gertrude cried, 
hotly. ‘‘You’d better go! I’m cross!” 

Frances went at once. Gertrude’s “crossness” 
did not trouble her—it would evaporate in an 
hour; but the problem did. Was she foolish? 
Had she a right to profit by another’s ignorance? 
Was it possible, after all, that the little dress- 
maker “got along all right” ? 

The little dressmaker herself, at the moment, sat 
in a room heaped with work, and wearily pushed 
her hair back from her hot forehead. 

“You ought to stop, Lucy,” her mother said, 
anxiously. 

Lucy shook her head. She knew toa penny the 
amount of the week’s bills, and the number of 
hours of work it took to meet them. 

“You ought to ask more,” her mother fretted, 
“such work as you do —” 

Lucy looked up, terror in her tired eyes. ‘“‘O 
mother—suppose they should leave me? I’d never 
dare!” 

If Gertrude could have heard, would it have 
made any difference ? 
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THE FIRST INTERVIEW. 


N clearing the ground for some improvements 
in Potomac Park in Washington, the contractor 
has removed a stone that for nearly a century 
was a quaint landmark in the national capital. It 
is called the “Anne Royall stone,’”’ and lay on the 
bank of the river just opposite the White House, 
about twenty feet back from the water’s edge, at 
the top of a grass-covered knoll. 


It was on this stone that Anne Royall sat when 
she had her famous interview with President John 
Quincy Adams; at least, so runs the story that 
has been handed down for three generations by 
the inhabitants of Washington. 

Anne Koyall was, in a sort, the mother of modern 
journalism; she was the originator of the “inter- 
view.” She first, in the little sheet that she pub- 
lished in Washington in the second and third 
decades of the last century, departed from the 
dry forms that had always characterized news- 
papers. She did not confine herself to a mere 
summary of current happenings, even spiced with 
eareful essays on abstract subjects, after the 
manner of Steele or Addison. She struck firmly 
the “personal note.” She wrote and printed 
things about public men as they were in their 
daily lives—an innovation the startling effect of 
which we cannot realize to-day. Her paper was 
called “the Washington Paul Pry,” and afterward, 
“the Huntress.” 

During the administration of John Quincy 
Adams, pnarest passed a certain bill, the signing 
or veto of which by the President was a matter o 
intense public interest. In those days, the inter- 
view of the President by a newspaper man was 
unheard of, and no one had the temerity to ask 
Mr. Adams what he would do in the matter. 

But there was one exception among the timorous 
journalists of that day; it was Anne Royall. She 
dared to apply at the White House for a confer- 
ence with the President, the avowed object of 
which was to learn from him his intentions con- 
cerning the bill. 

Poor Anne, however, was kept at a discouragin 
distance. Day after day she waylaid the Presi- 
dent, only to be foiled by his attendants. But she 
did not grow discouraged. She learned that 
every morning, immediately after r' 
ident walked to the bank of the Potomac, some 
half a mile in the rear of the White House, and 
there, after taking off his clothes, plunged into the 
stream for a swim. 

One morning, when the President, after swim- 
ming far out into the stream, turned to make his 
way back toward the shore, he was astounded to 
see, sitting upon his clothing, which he had left 
upon a stone on the bank, a spectacled female 
with a look of great determination. It was Anne 
Royall—and beside her were a pen and bottle of 
ink, and in her hand was a sheet of paper. 

‘‘Woman, depart!’ sputtered the President, as 
he swam up into the shallows where he could 
touch the bottom a-tiptoe. 

Mr. President,” said the 


“You know who I am, 
woman, “and you know what I want. I’m going 
to sit here until you tell me what you intend doing 
with that Cherokee Indian bill.” 

“Go away, woman!” shouted the President. 
“This is seandalous.”’ 


“It’s scandalous,” Anne is reported to have 
said, “that the people of a free country have to 
resort to such extreme measures to find out what 
their servants are going to do. You give me the 
information that I am entitled _to; then I'll give 
you your clothes. Otherwise, I’ll stay here—and 
you'll stay there!” 

There was only one outcome to such a struggle ; 
the shivering President told Anne what he ex- 
pected to do, and why he would do it. Then, and 
not until then, did Anne, armed with copious 
notes, rise from the stone that she had made 
famous, and hasten to her little printing-office 
where she lost no time in getting that first and 
most famous Presidential interview into print. 


sing, the Pres- 
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THE PRINCE OF FRENCH CRITICS. 


NE of the most sincere and sympathetic pen 
QO portraits in “Forty Years of Parisian So- 

ciety,” a book of reminiscences by Arthur 
Meyer, the editor of Le Gaulois, is that of Sainte- 
Beuve, whose erudition, clearness, brevity, vivac- 
ity, imagination and grace made him easily the 
leading literary critic of his time—‘‘a master in the 
things of the mind.” 


Sainte-Beuve died in 1869, and up to the evening 


before his last day he still wrote, overcoming the | 


sufferings of the y by the cpeney sf the mind. 
But at the time of which Monsieur Meyer writes, 


Sainte-Beuve was literary critic of the Constitu- | 


tionnel. 

To look at, he was thick-set, short and stout, 
bald and clean-shaven as a monk; he had a large 
forehead, hair and eyebrows of a yellowish gray 
eyes full of expression, and a mouth humorous and 


a little scornful. When things did not please him, | machinery, which he puts to 


he twisted his lips in a special fashion of his own 
that was always hailed by Théophile Gautier with: 
“Now there’s someth ng wrong, you fellows! 


m9 


He was very painstaking and very learned, leav- 


ing nothing to chance; extremely sensitive, too, | 
and so nervous that he had to be avoided in snowy 


or stormy weather. He was never withouta blac 
velvet skull-cap poremeé on the top of his head, 





duly transmitted to the 





S$; Polémon, his especial pet, was | ing us. 


allowed to wander at will among his master’s piles 
of books and reviews. 

He went to bed early, got up at five, drank a 
glass of milk, and worked till noon. Then he had 
a light luncheon and went to bed at four, after 
which he would take a walk, “to tire the beast 
out,” as he put it. 

“As a rule, Sainte-Beuve was even-tempered, 
but there was a-day,” recalls Monsieur Meyer, 
“when I saw him furious, yet almost crushed. 

“He had sacrificed himself so far as to go to 
Compiégne, and the emperor had remarked, very 
graciously, ‘Monsieur Sainte-Beuve, I am always 
so es in your articles in the Constitu- 
tionnel !’ 

“Now it was two years,” Monsieur Meyer ex- 

lains, “since Sainte-Beuve had left that paper, and 

is articles were coming out in the Moniteur 
Universel!” 


THE GLADDEST W 
Qi —--&— 1% 
Radi J. W.Foley 


HAT’S the way to school, you say? 
A boy’s way, do you mean? 

It’s out of the yard and far away 

Where the grass is fresh and green. 
It’s up a tree and out on a limb, 

And down with a leap and ery, 
And that’s the way to school for him, 

When I see him passing by. 


What’s the way to school, you say? 
It’s after a butterfly 

That darts by many a zigzag way, 
And up on a limb so high, 

Where he guards a nest with robin’s eggs, 
And hard by a woodchuck’s lair, 

It’s many a mile for bare, brown legs 
Here, there, and everywhere. 


What’s the way to school, you say? 
l1t’s a scurrying rabbit’s trail; 

It’s past a field, where the lambs are at play, 
And a seat on the topmost rail 

Of the pasture fence, and a leap from that 
To a wagon rumbling by; 

It’s down the wind for an old straw hat 
With a whistle and call and cry. 


What’s the way to school, you say? 
It’s the way of unnumbered boys, 
It’s an endless romp on a cloudless day 
In search of a hundred joys; 
It’s over a meadow and through the flowers, 
It’s a splash through the wayside pool; 
It’s the gladdest way in this world of ours, 
And that’s the way to school. 
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HIS HUNGRY SOUL. 


“ ELLO, Enos!” Mr. Hiram Wiggin hailed 

H his seatmate in the accommodation train. 

“I see Ben Pickett lost out for school com- 

mittee. How’d that happen—him such a prominent 
citizen, and some literary, besides?” 

“Ask Hen Varick, and he’d tell ye the ‘some 


literary’ accounts for it—‘some,’ but not enough,” 
chuckled Enos. 


“Not that pore little whippersnapper o’ ’Liza 
Varick’s—the rimin’ feller?” asked Hiram, inered- 


ulously. 

**Wouldn’t exactly call him an inflooential citizen, 
would ye? Well, he ain’t; but I guess he swun: 
the ‘lection all the same. Ye see, Ben Picke 
bein’ local correspondent for the city papers, 
he’s had occasion to mention Mr. Henry Peters 
Varick oncet in a while—though somehow he never 
seemed to convey a sense o’ deep respect for Hen’s 
genius. But when those verses o’ his come out in 
a@ magazine,— you saw ’em?—kind o’ soft and 
flowin’ and pensive, so’s some o’ the women-folks 
begun to think maybe Hen was a gifted bein’, after 
all, Mis’ Varick, she carried ’em round to Ben 
Pickett—wantin’ he should get ’em republished. 
He told her he couldn’t, but he’d quote some of 
’em in his colyume; he did, too. They ended up: 


** *Revisiting the fond, familiar scene 
With hungry soul that yearns for gardens green.’ 


“Well, he says it was the typesetter’s fault, but 
I - a know. Idon’ know. Anyway, they came 
out: 
** *Revisiting the fond, familiar scenes 
With hungry soul that yearns for garden greens.’ 


“There was a pretty to-do. Mis’ Varick wept, and 
went round declaimin’ about a dastardly attempt 
to blast the reputation o’ risin’ genius, and the 
women took itup. Hen did the persecuted martyr, 
and the Bugle was full of squibs and letters an 
talk about crushin’ sensitive souls, and extin- 
guishin’ heaven-sent talent, and men who aspired 
to control the scholarship of our fair town discred- 
itin’ its brightest ornament, et eetery, et cetery —” 

“You don’t say sech tactics were enough —” 

“* Anythin’s enough to startarow. Ben lost his 
temper, and said things he shouldn’t; but Hen, 
for once, held his tongue. Maybe ’twas sense, 
but they say he’s writin’ a satire that’ll flay Ben 
alive, only ’tain’t done yet. Say, there’s Ben now! 
Looky here, Ben, how about them greens, 
honest? Accidental or intentional ?” 

“Accidental — or — intentional,” repeated Ben, 
musingly. ‘‘Seems to me I wouldn’t call ’em either ; 

*d say—effectual. My, my, who’d have guesse 
the trouble in an innocent ‘s’ or two? That dish of 
greens dished me.” 


* 
SELLING TO THE KHEDIVE. 


HEN Mr. E. Alexander Powell was the 
W consular representative of the United 

States at Alexandria, he received a call 
one morning from the president of an American 
concern engaged in the manufacture of agricul- 
tural and well-drilling machinery. This man ex- 
plained that he was passing through Egypt, and 
asked if it would be possible to obtain an audience 
with the Khedive. In “The Last Frontier,” Mr. 
Powell gives an amusing account of the inter- 
view: 


Agriculture and its attendant problems of irri- | . 
eant glance at “‘Boosey” Fraser’s bowed form in 


gation and fertilization constitute the sole hobby 
and amusement of the present Khedive, Abbas 
Hilmi. He is consequently a read 
purchaser of all improved types of agricultural 
ractical use on his 
The request of my compatriot was 
nd master of ceremo- 
nies, and shortly thereafter a reply reached me 


reat estates. 


that named the day and hour when his highness | 


would receive us at the palace of Ras-el-Tin. 
Frock-coated and top-hatted, we drove to the 





palace on the day appointed, were received by 
the officials of the household, and shown into the | 
audience-room, where A i 
After a cordial greeting, the Khedive drew | as big tother way as ’tis this, it’s a whopper!’ ” 


Abbas Hi'mi st await- 


and liberal | 


me down beside him on a small sofa, and motioned 
to my companion to take a chair opposite us. 

“It gives me particular pleasure,” I began, “‘to 
present Mr. K. to your highness, as he is an 
authority on agricultural machinery, a subject in 
which your highness is, I know, much interested.” 

“Say, Khedive,” exclaimed my fellow country- 
man, suddenly leaning forward and Cn my 
every sentence by waggling his finger under Abbas 
Hilmi’s august nose, “I’ve got the niftiest little 
proposition in well-drilling machinery that ever 
struck this burg, and if you don’t jump at the 
chance to get in on the _— floor, then all I’ve 
got to say is that you're rowing away the chance 
of your lifetime !’ 
he Khedive, being naturally quite unaccus- 
| tomed to this form of verbal assault, and still more 
| unaccustomed to having any one waggle a finge 

under his nose, at first drew back haughtily. 
Then the humor of the situation dawned upon 
him, and, as the river of talk, which is one of the 
chief reliances of the trained American salesman, 
flowed steadily on, he became interested in spite 
of himself. Now and then he interjected a perti- 
nent question, and ended the audience by givin 
the American an order for several thousand dol- 
lars’ worth of American machinery, which, when 
| I last heard of it, was giving excellent satisfaction 
on the royal farms. 


* © 


“LA TRUIE.” 

$6 IGS is pigs,” with the exception of pig iron, 
Pp which is not. Nevertheless, even the Amer- 
ican humorist would admit that there are 
pigs and pigs; pigs plebeian and pigs patrician ; 
common, unskilled pigs of anywhere, whose life 
is of the sty, and whose early fate is pork, and 
particular pigs of high degree and distinguished 
professional ability that live, labor, and are cher- 
ished in the green, clean fields and woodlands of 
southern France. This kind of pig, the aristocrat 

of the race, is known as la truie. 
La truie, a recent sympathizing writer declares, 
is the most luxurious pig in all the world, but also 


“the most unhappy, the most dissatisfied, the most 
deceived!” She is a truffile-hunter, born and bred ; 





TRUFFLE-HUNTING. 


a pampered epicure whose scent, ee ape fine 

through long inheritance, is most carefully guarded 

from deterioration ; indeed, she is bred and looked 

after with as much care as a thoroughbred 
per. 

“There is as much difference between her and 
an ordinary pig as there is between a motor-car and 
a steam-roller. Sometimes as much as five hun- 
dred dollars is paid for a truffle-pig. From youth - 
upward she is fed on the daintiest morsels; she 
eats nothing that might injure her fine taste; and 
thence springs the tragedy of her life. When she 
has — up a little, she is led forth one fine 
morning, at the end of a slack rope, on her first 
truffie-hunting expedition. The man who leads 
her knows no more where the truffles are actually 
hidden in the earth than a purblind owl; but la 
truie can scent one, even though it be nearly two 
feet underground. Down goes her head, with its 
poe ong, fine snout, and she is rooting at 
he brown earth with all the energy she Ss. 
Perhaps a foot down, perhaps two, she finds the 
truffle she has nosed. hh shoots her snout. 
her mouth is just opening to receive its just rewar¢ 
when—she is hauled back with a sudden, painful 
erk, and a sharp-pointed stick prods her away 
rom the delicious morsel.” 

The most famous truffle district in the world is 
round Périgueux ; as much as a thousand pounds 
of the uninviting-looking but delicious subterra- 
nean mushrooms have been collected in one day 
upon one of the large estates there. They are 
usually about the size of an egg or a potato, and 
almost black. Peasant women trained to the 
business carefully scrub them with hot water and 
nail-brushes; others even more carefully peel 
them, and they are ready for the market. 


* ©& 


A TROPIC SEA. 


T: OSE who live in temperate and cold climates 
do not realize the effect of the sun’s direct 
heat on the sea. The luxury of bathing in an 
ocean that has a temperature of 108 degrees, writes 
Mr. E. J. Banfield in ““My Tropic Isle,” is not for 
the multitude who crowd the cities that the sun 
touches tremulously and aslant. 


On November 21, 1909, we bathed at Moo-Jee, 
north Queensland, in shallow water, on the edge 
| of an area of denuded coral reef fully two miles 

jon | by a mile broad. For three hours a consid- 
| erable portion of the reef had been exposed to the 

lare of the sun, and the incoming tide filched 
| the stored-up heat from coral and stones and sand. 
| The first plunge provoked an exclamation of 
amazement, for the water was several degrees 
hotter than the air, and it was the hottest hour— 
three o’clock in the afternoon—of a very hot day. 
No thermometer was at hand to register the actual 
temperature of the water, but subsequent tests at 
same spot under similar conditions proved that 
surface stratum of about one foot was at 108 
| degrees Fahrenheit, from four degrees to six 
| degrees hotter than the air. Below that, the tem- 
perature of the water seemed ordinary, and corre- 
sponded with that of the water a hundred yards 
out from the shore. 

On another day, January 10, 1910, between noon 
and three o’clock in the afternoon, the sea, scien- 
tifically tested, was heated to ninety degrees. 
With the bulb buried in the sand six feet from the 
water’s edge, the mercury rose to 112 degrees very 
quickly, and remained stationary. 


| 





| the 
the 


* & 


THE WIDE, WIDE WORLD. 
T’S awful how easy some folks get weighted 
down with a new experience,” began the post- 
master of Wobrook in the Hills, with a signifi- 





the Concord wagon at the door. ‘‘That’s what 


bent him over like that. 


“Yes,” after a glance of interrogation from the 
= Sa who was really listening, “he began 
to w Over soon’s he realized the size of this 
globe of ours. You see, from one of the northern 
counties up *bove here pesery went all the way 
to the state capital. When he come back, he 


| looked solemn with the weight o’ what he’d gar- 
| nered. 


“*T tell ye what,’ he says to us right here, 
scarcely speakin’ above a whisper, ‘if the world’s 
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THE LAUGHTER MILL. 
BY MIRIAM CLARK POTTER. 
Joy was the chief of the Laughter Mill. 


High on a sun-topped peak, 

He had builded it up at the rainbow’s end, 
Happily, week by week. 

And years and years and years had passed, 
And still the old mill stood 

Strong as a fort; and it worked away, 
Singing the song of the good 


Joy was the chief of the Laughter Mill. 
ith him worked Fun and Gay 
And Dimple-My-Chin and the Chuckle 


ys, 
Turning the wheels all day. 
And every night, when their work was 
one, 
And they turned away from the door, 
There were piles of laughs, all ready to 
wear, 
In good, neat rows on the floor. 


Some of the laughs were the largest size— 
As large as a man might please; 
Some were the kind that are hard to use— 
There were not so many of these. 
Some were quite sober, and some were 
bright, 
And all were turned up at the ends, 
With an extra package of giggle-quicks 
For young little girls and their friends. 


Joy made the styles in his Laughter Mill. 
me of his smiles were sweet; 
Some were to wear in the Happy House, 
And a few were for use on the street. 
But Dimple-My-Chin and the Chuckle Boys 
Worked lovingest, best, | hear, 
On a soft little laugh that was stirred in a 


eart, 
And made of a precious tear. 


THE FOREST FIRE. 
BY JOHN CLAIR MINOT. 


“T DON’T like that smoke,’’ said Uncle 

| Herbert one morning. ‘‘It is way down in 

the back wood-lot, near the lake. Itisa 
bad place for a fire to start.’’ 

‘“‘Are you going down there?’’ spoke up 
Dick, who had come from his city home to 
spend the summer with his uncle and aunt. 

‘*Yes, right off,’’ answered his uncle. 

‘“‘Oh, let me go, too; I can help,’’ urged 
Dick. ‘Please, Aunt Mattie, say I may!’’ 

At first they were not willing, but Dick 
promised to come back if his uncle found him 
in the way, or if the fire proved to be a bad 
one. So off they hurried, over the hill behind 
the big barn, across the field, and then through 
the pasture to the woods that were more than 
a mile away. 

As they drew nearer, the smoke became 
thicker, and it was plain that the fire was 
bigger than Uncle Herbert had thought. On 
the edge of the woods they could see the little 
flames running along in the grass and under- 
brush, and once in a while they darted up a 
tall pine or spruce tree. It had been a long 
time since rain had fallen, and the woods were 
very dry. 

Uncle Herbert paused on the brow of a 
hill, and looked about anxiously. 

*“*Come!’”’? he said. ‘*We will cut through 
the woods to the village and get help. We 
can go quicker than by the road. The fire is 
getting too big for us to try to fight it alone.’’ 

They entered the woods beyond the spot 
where the fire was burning. There was 
smoke everywhere, and it made Dick’s eyes 
smart, but he did not complain. He followed 
close at his uncle’s heels, although the roots 
often caught his feet and the bushes scratched 
his face. They had not gone far into the 
woods before the smoke grew thicker and 
thicker, although they thought that they were 
leaving the fire behind them. Suddenly they 


heard the crackling of flames ahead. Uncle 
Herbert stopped. 
‘*There are two fires!’’ he cried. ‘‘The one 


ahead is worse than the one we saw at the 
edge of the woods. We must go back.’’ 

When they turned round, Dick began to be 
frightened. His eyes were smarting terribly, 
and the crackling of the flames in the ever- 
green trees grew louder and louder every 
instant. They had fought their way through 
the smoke for only a few rods when Uncle 
Herbert called out, ‘‘We can’t do it, Dick! 
It is getting too hot for us in either direction. 
We must try for the shore of the lake.’’ 


So they turned to the right and ran as fast | 
as they could. Behind them the fire rushed | 


along through the dry leaves, cones and 
needles that carpeted the ground. It seemed 
that the whole forest was ablaze, and the 
sound of the burning trees was like the roaring 
of a great furnace. The heat grew intense, 
and the smoke became still thicker ; they panted 
and stumbled, but they struggled on, until at 
last the lake lay before them. 

But even then they could not follow the 


ORAWN BY CLARA E. ATWOOD 


A Spring Holiday. 


BY G. E. 


When brooks are deep, and gaily whirl along 
Through meadows green with dash and merry song, 
The Mouseville children have a holiday. 

They wade and fish, or sometimes sail away 

On rafts or little boats that they have made. 
(And if they all capsize, they're not afraid.) 

So all day long they do just as they please, 
And end the day by banqueting on cheese. 


to the shore on either hand, was the raging fire. 
The lake was several miles long, but at that 
point it was not more than half a mile wide. 
Uncle Herbert, who had lived near it since 
his boyhood, had swum it many times. On 
the other shore was cleared land, where no fire 
could run. There was no time to waste, for 
the fire was roaring down to the trees on the 
shore, and the cinders from the blazing spruce 
trees were falling thickly upon them. 

‘“‘Off with your coat and shoes!’’ 
Uncle Herbert. 

Dick did as he was bid. He could swim 
only a little, but he had full faith in his uncle, 
and there was less to be afraid of in the cool 


cried 





waters of the lake than in the fire on the shore. 


THE AMBITIOUS KITTEN. 


BY MARGUERITE 


“I have a plan,” the kitten cried, “to celebrate my name, 
To write ‘Belinda Wonder-Cat’ 
I plan to catch a hundred mice upon a single day, 

And then to scare as many rats— should any come my way! 


I plan to catch the largest bird 


To hold him with my little paw, and see what he could do! 

I plan to race with butterflies, and climb the highest tree; 

To make the biggest dogs my friends— if any dogs | see! 

All this, and more, | mean to do— some day — my secret keep— 


For now,” the little kitten said, 


BEN’S RIDE. 


BY MARY E. JACKSON. 


“ ME!”? called Mr. Munro. 
savers are all ready. The drill is about | 
to begin.’ 


Ben jumped up, shook the sand from his | 


They waded out as far 
as they could. Then 
Uncle Herbert held up 
Dick with one hand, and 
swam with the other to- 
ward the distant shore, 
which they could see but 
dimly through the rolling clouds of smoke. 
Dick kept perfectly still, as he had been told. 

At last their feet touched the bottom, and 
they were glad to clamber up the bank. The 
smoke of the burning woods lay like a cloud 
over the country for miles in all directions. 
By this great fire the woods were destroyed 
completely, and Uncle Herbert and Dick long 
remembered their thrilling adventure. 


BULLER-ALLAN. 


upon the Hall of Fame! 


—an owl, maybe — or two; 


“I think I'll go to sleep!” 





shipwrecked sailors. That cannon near the | 
life-savers’ house carries an oblong piece of 
lead with a ring in one end to which a line is | 


will carry the line over the mast. See, the | 
man is ready to fire! Steady, now!’’ 
Bang! When the smoke cleared away, Ben 










to the pole. Ben looked well at the breeches- 
buoy as it came up, for he had never seen one 
before. It was shaped like a huge bag; there 
were two openings in the bottom for the pas- 
senger’s feet, and there was a rounded rim 
like a life-preserver that came up under his 
arms. The buoy was attached by short ropes 
to a pulley that ran on the hawser; a light 
line attached to the buoy was used to pull it 
to the shore. 

Ben stepped into the breeches-buoy, Long 
Tom loosened the fastenings, the men near the 
house pulled on the lines, and the buoy ran 
swiftly and smoothly down the hawser toward 
Captain Hiram. Ben felt like a bird flying 
through the air. When he reached the level 
ground, he sprang out. 


‘*That was a fine ride,’’ he said. ‘*Thank 
you, captain !’’ , 
Captain Hiram nodded absently. His eyes 


were upon Ben’s happy face. 

Long Tom had loosened the hawser, when 
Captain Hiram raised his megaphone and gave 
an order which Ben did not understand. 
Long Tom made the rope fast again, and stood 


‘*The life- | fastened. They will aim it so that this leader back. 


‘*Now, Ben,’’ said Captain Hiram, ‘‘just 
run over and climb that pole again. The 
breeches-buoy will make two trips to-day.’’ 








| 


|send out the breeches-buoy to that mast and | 


clothes, and hurried along the beach. | Saw that the rope had fallen upon the cross-| Ben sprang forward; his face shone with 
‘‘What kind of a drill is it to be, father?’’ | tree near the top of the mast; the leader had | pleasure. In a few minutes he had climbed 
asked Ben, when they had reached the smooth | buried itself in the sand a hundred yards | the pole, and stood looking down on the group 
green plot by the life-savers’ house. | beyond. | of people so far below. In another minute he 
‘*Tt is to show the use of the breeches-buoy, ’’ ‘Come, boy, do you want to be the ship- | was in the breeches-buoy, and was again- 

answered Mr. Munro. ‘‘ You see that tall pole | wrecked sailor?’’ called Captain Hiram, who | whirled rapidly down toward the beach. 
over there near the water? That is to repre- stood near the cannon, and directed his men. | As soon as the breeches-buoy touched the 
sent the mast of a wrecked vessel. The life-| Ben had no time to think, for he was/| ground, Long Tom loosened the fastenings 
savers will show us how quickly they can | hurried away by ‘‘Long Tom,’’ one of the| from the tall pole, the hawser fell to the 
ground, and two men sprang forward, coiled 


life-savers, and he soon climbed the tall pole 
by means of the iron braces fastened to its | it up, and piled it, with the breeches-buoy, 


| 
| 


bring back a passenger. They have this drill 


to make sure that all the parts of the breeches- | 
buoy are in perfect working order; in heavy 
storms vessels are often wrecked on this coast, | 


shore of the lake to safety, as Uncle Herbert 'and when the seas are heavy, the breeches- 


sides. 

When he reached the cross-tree, a small plat- 
form near the top of the pole, Long Tom pulled 
on the line, and soon the hawser to which the 


had hoped. Not only behind them, but close | buoy is often the only means of reaching the | breeches-buoy was attached was fastened firmly | 





| into a stout little cart made for the purpose. 


Two men dragged the cart, and three managed 
the cannon, and in another minute they were 
wheeled away out of sight behind the life- 
savers’ house. The drill was over. 
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Schools, Colleges and Camps. 


The publishers of The Youth’s Companion will be pleased 
to send to any one req ing Catal of any 
Academy, Seminary, Military School, Business College, 
Art, Scientific, Music or Normal School, College or 
University. Address, 
EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 


HOUSE IN THE PINES 


Norton, Mass. (40 minutes from Boston.) A school for 
girls. Intermediate and Academic Courses. Languages— 
native teachers. Music. Household Arts. Every atten- 
tion, not only to habits of study, but to each girl’s health 
and happiness. Miss Cornish and Miss Kyde, Principals. 


The Keewaydin Camps 


2ist season. ‘‘The Standard Boys’ Comes of America.’’ 
REAL CAMPING in the Woods of Canada. aramaug Wig- 
wam for Younger Boys in the Green Mountains of Vermont. 
A. 8. Gregg Clarke, The Gunnery, Washington, Conn. 


MASS. COLLEGE OF OSTEOPATHY 


Chartered 1897. Right to confer Doctor's degree given by the 
legislature. Faculty of 30 Osteopathic physicians in active practise. 
Instruction in science and practise largely individual. Term begins 
Sept. 15th. Write for catalogue. 15 Craigie 8t., Cambridge, Mass. 


C My Moose Pond 
amp WINONA em season 
FOR BOYS (8 to 15 years of age). 

For Illustrated Booklet address 


C. E. COBB, Denmark Inn, Denmark, Maine. 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 


NATICK, MASS. 
A College Preparatory School for Girls. Seventeen miles from 
Boston. Forty Acres. Athletic Fields. Four Buildings. Gymnasium. 























MissConant, Miss Bigelow, Principals. | 





t The Cape Cod 
u a n ) © Camp for Girls 
Ninth season. Fleet of five sailing boats. Cruising, fishing 
and canoe trips. ay tebe | ee. All land sports. 
wenrng- Send for illustrated booklet. 

. E. A. W. Hammatt, 17 Water Street, Newton Centre, Mass. 


The Ely School for Girls 


Acountryschool, One hourfrom New York. 





Ely Court, G ich, C 


Kineo Camps for Boys 


and N.H. jevory feature discrimi- 
nating parents could desire. Two younger 
boys’ —, $200 and $150. White 
Allagash, Sea Coast camps for older boys. 
IRVING A. McCOLL, Hotel McAlpin, New York City. 


DEAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. 


Young men and young women find here a homelike 
atmosphere, thorough and efficient training in every 
department of a broad culture, a loyal and helpful school 
spirit. Liberal endowment permits liberal terms, $300 per 
year. Special Course in Domestic Science. 

For catalogue and information address, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., Principal. 

















3 -_ — i 
Courses in Language, Literature, Science, Music 
and Art, with thoro instruction in the theory 
and practice of Household Economics. Training 
is given in the of Entertaining, House 
Furnishing and Management, Marketing, 
Cooking, Dressmaking and Millinery. Tennis, 
Boating, Swimming, Riding and o 


ther sports 
are encouraged. Address 
Cc. M. WINSL Ph. D., Principal, j 
117 Weedtend Rood 


Sargent Camp ¢vi. 
























Peterboro, N. H. Dr. D. A. Sargent, Pres. 


On our own lake. Surrounded by 250 acres of spruce 

4nd pine, 1100 feet above the sea. All field and water 

sports. Arts and crafts. Nature study. Music. 

Dancing. Food from farm. Camp mother. Outdoor 

fireplace. _ ~ and stories around the camp fire. 
For illustrated booklet address 


The Secretary, 8 Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


NEVERLEAK 


Heals Punctures and Leaks 
Prevents Flat Tires 


C A 4-ounce tube of 
NEVERLEAK Ti 




















ire 
Fluid injected into 
each of your tires 
will save you those 
aggravating tire 
troubles that are al- 
ways catching you 
just when you want 
your wheel the 
most. It will save 
you expensive re- 
pair bills. 


NEVERLEAK is 
a preservative of both 
the fabric and rubber 
of which bicycle tires 
are made. It prevents 
all trouble on account 
of tires being porous, 
will stop thread leaks 
or those caused by 
defective repairs, will 
instantly heal all 
7 punctures within the 

bounds of reason. Make 
the test and satisfy your- 
self. Do it to-day; don't 
wait for trouble. 


Used and sold by bicycle 
repairmen and dealers in bi- 
cycle supplies everywhere. 

BUFFALO SPECIALTY CO., 
402 Ellicott St., Buffalo, N.Y. 














difU.S..25¢.1000hingesBe. Agts.wtd.50%. ListFree.1 buy 


S 108 all diff., Transvaal .Servia, Brazil, Peru,CapeG H.Mex. 
SS Natal, Java.etc.,and Album 5c. 1000 Finely Mixed,20c. 65 
SS stamps.C. Stegman,5943 Cote Brilliante Ave.St.Louis,Mo. 
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THE ANT AND THE CICADA. 


N the sultry days of midsummer the shrill, mon- 

otonous note of the cicada, with its gradual | 
crescendo and diminuendo, breaks the stillness of 
country lanes and hillsides. This is the insect that | 
La Fontaine made famous in the well-known fable, 
“La Cigale,” which pictures the shiftless Cicada 
as caught unprepared by winter, and begging in 
vain for food at the door of the thrifty Ant. That 
the Cicada did not receive justice at the hands of 
the eminent fabulist has been proved by J. H. 
Fabre, the French naturalist, who, in “Social Life 
in the Insect World,” charges the Ant herself with 
begging from the Cicada. 

In July, during the stifling hours of the afternoon 
when the insects, frantic with drought, wander 
hither and thither, vainly seeking to quench their 
thirst at the faded, exhausted flowers, the cicada 
makes light of the general —_—- Crouching, 
always singing, on the twig of a suitable shrub or 
bush, she perforates the firm, glossy rind, distended 
by the sap that the sun has matured. lary wd 
her proboscis into the bung-hole, she drinks deli- 
ciously, abandoned to the charms of sirup and 





ng. ; 
But there are iy | thirsty creatures wanderin 
about; and at last they discover the cicada’s pri- 
vate well, betrayed by the ery | sap upon the 
brink. They gather round it, at first with a cer- 
tain amount of constraint—wasps, flies, earwigs, 
sphinx-moths, rose-chafers, and above all, ants. 
The smallest, in order to reach the well, slip 
under the body of the cicada, who kindly raises 
herself on her claws, and leaves room for the impor- 
tunate ones to pass. The larger, stamping with 
impatience, quickly snatch a mouthful, withdraw 
to a neighboring twig, and then return, this time 
more enterprising. Envy grows keener; those 
who but now were cautious become turbulent and 
aggressive, and would willingly drive from the 








weg Se well-sinker who caused it to flow. 

In this crowd of brigands the most aggressive 
are the ants. They can be seen nibbling the ends 
of the cicada’s claws; tugging at her wings, climb- 
ing on her back, tickling her antenne, and even 
seizing her proboscis in an endeavor to extract it 
from the well! Thus hustled by these dwarfs, 
and at the end of her patience, the giantess finally 
abandons the well. She flies away, throwing a jet 
of liquid over her tormentors as she —" 

Reality completely reverses the action described 
by the fable. The shameless beggar. who does 
not hesitate at theft, is the Ant; the industrious 
worker, willingly sharing her goods with the suf- 
fering, is the Cicada. Yet another detail, and the 
reversal of the fable is further emphasized. After 
five or six weeks of gaiety, the songstress falls 
from the tree, exhausted by the fever of life. The 
sun shrivels her y; the feet of passers-by crush 
it. A bandit, always in search of booty, the ant 
discovers the remains. He divides the rich find, 
dissects it, and cuts it up into tiny fragments 
that go to swell his stock of provisions. It is 
not uncommon to see a dying cicada, whose wings 
are still trembling in the dust, drawn and quartered | 
by a gang of knackers. Her body is black with 
them. After this instance the truth about the 
relations between the two insects is obvious. 


& @ 


THE CHINESE EMPEROR’S PLOWING. 





OW that China has become a republic, and the 
old order of things is changing so rapidly, will 
ahy one make it his business to attend to the | 
important ceremony of the early spring plowing, 
which from time immemorial has been performed 
by the Chinese emperors in the sacred field near 


This curious ceremony was observed for the pur- 
| na of impressing upon the Chinese people the 
mportance of tilling the earth and sticking to the 
farm. The emperor, accompanied by his retinue, 
was accustomed to proceed in great state to the 
sacred field. At each of the four corners of the 
field stood a pavilion, where the seeds of wheat 
and other cereals were kept. In the middle of 


held aloft many-colored flags, while thousands of 
farmers looked on, each holding some agricultural 
implement in his hand. 

ne left hand on the plow, and holding a 
whip in his right hand, the emperor began the 





eeremony. By prearrangement, the officers did 
their allotted share, some wielding hoes, and | 
others scattering seeds out of baskets, as if sowing | 
them, while the emperor was busy with the we ¥ 
ock, 


| which was hitched to a richly caparisoned bu 


| took a turn. Thus the ceremony was completed, | 


the palace. | 


| day, “that corrodes everything it touches.” 


upon 
| other, “with envy, hatred, and all uncharitable- 


| niggardliness. Did he ever give away any- 
ling ?”’ 


draped in ——. and led by two of the emperor’s | 
body-guard. 

When the emperor finished his stint at the plow, 
the royal princes went through a similar perform- 
ance, and after them nine of the highest courtiers 


and the royal plowman and his train returned to | 


Now that so many other ceremonies have been 
done away with, the world mildly wonders whether 
there will be another spring plowing. 


A PAINTER’S PRIDE. 
AMES Northcote, the English portrait-painter, 
said fine things and malicious things almost in 
the same breath. ‘He is a bottle of aqua fortis,” | 
observed some one to Hazlitt, the first critic of his 





angers gold,” said Hazlitt. “He never drops 
Sir Joshua or the great masters.” 
“Well, but is he not overflowing,” persisted the 


ness? He is as spiteful as a woman—and then 
“Yes, his advice,” said Hazlitt, ‘and very un- 


pleasant it is.” ? 
This is not the picture of a charming man, and 





| yet Northcote was not without his redeeming 








virtues. For one thing, he was refreshingly free 
from the —— of mere prestige, in an age when 
men were careful to apportion respect according 
to rank and station. 

The Prince of Wales, when he was a young man, 
met the painter, and was much pleased with his 
conversation. 

_ “What do yon know of his royal highness?” 
inquired Sir Joshua Reynolds later. 

“Nothing,” answered Northcote. 

“Nothing, sir! Why, he says he knows you 
very well.” 

“Pooh!” said Northcote. “‘That’s only his brag.” 

The president of the Royal Academy smiled. 
“Bravely said,” he muttered, ‘bravely said!” 


— 
| 


MENTAL CONSERVATION. 
R. Subly, who was rather conceited, declared 
that talking with an uncultivated person had 
a tendency to impair his peace of mind. | 
“Then you ought never to do it, Mr. Subly,” | 
said a young lady present. “Any one with only a 
piece of mind ought not to risk it!’ | 


Ga 


CONNECTICUT, Cornwall, Litchfield County. 
RUMSEY HALL A home school for boys in the Litchfield 
Hills. Careful preparation for ey 
schools. Particular attention to the formation of manly charac- 
ter and good habits. Athletics and gymnasium under supervision. | Three separate comes (ges 9 to 21). 


: 7 For Illustrated Bookle 
Unusual health record. Three hours from New York. For Cata- | 
logue address Louis H. SCHUTTE, M.A., Headmaster, Box C.| Mr. and Mrs. C. E. COBB, Denmark, Maine. 


Seventh Season, Ca| | 4 
Camp Wampanoag. {3°55 Se" | The Curtis School for Young Boys 
A salt water camp for boys from 8 to 15 inclusive. Scouting | Brookfield Center, Conn. Two hours from New York. 
over old Indian Trails. Land and water sports, prizes. | 4 wholesome life in the foothills of the Berkshires. Con- 
Athletics under experienced college men. Camp mother. | 
Illustrated booklet. Alvin E. id, Director; Aldrich 
Taylor, Assistant, 230 Grant Ave., Newton Centre, 


CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL 
543 Boylston St. (Copley Sq.), Boston, Mass. 
Established 1828. Prepares boys exclusively for 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
and other scientific schoois. Every teacher a specialist. 

Frankun T. Kurt, Principal. 


Perry Kindergarten Normal School 


18 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
Mrs. ANNIE MOSELEY PERRY, Principal. 


Prepares for Kindergarten, Primary and Playground . 
positions. Write for booklet or appointment. 933 First St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Lake District, - 4 
Glue Mountain Camps tnx =2| ALOHA CAMPS For Gil 
bungalows letely equipped for family groups. Most Lake Morey, Vt., 
attentive service. Best home cooking. Fresh country prod- | and Lake Katherine, N.H. Ninth Season. Water 
uce. fishing. Bathing beach, All sports. $15 to $20 | sports. Tennis, golf, handcrafts. Nature study, horseback 
a week. Separate camp for girls and also one for young boys. | riding. Board floor tents. Councilors. Write for booklet. 
Address IRVING A. McCOLL, Hotel McAlpin, New York City. | Mr. & Mrs. E. L. Gulick, 80 Lyme Road, Hanover, N.H. 


Wyonegonic Camps for Girls 


MOOSE POND Twelfth Season 





stant and careful attention to individual development. 
Separate room for each boy. 50 acres. Gymnasium. 
Write for booklet. FREDERICK 8.CURTIS, Principal. 


Camp Winnisquam (ernest, on Lane 








5 onds ; 
tennis courts. Cottages and tents. Booklet. 
Moody, Box 35, Waterbury, Vt. 


id no stam- 
mering school 


till you get my large FREE book and special rate. Largest and 
best school in the world curing by natural method. Write today. 
North-Western School, Inc., Lee W ells Millard, Pres., 





































Distinctively Devoted to Developing Personalities 


Genuine happy home life ; personal attention and care. Growing girls inspired by whole- 
some and beautiful ideals of useful womanhood. The Cape climate is exceptionally favor- 


Home 
i. One hundred acres; pine 


able for an outdoor lite, which we make attractive and re! 
00 groves, 1000 feet of seashore, ponies. Hygiene and morals observed especially for 
results in health, character and education. Gymnastics, Music, Handiwork, Domestic Arts. 
German, Spanish — native teachers. All branches of study under patient and 


h, 
for Girl enthuslastie instructors. Address 
S$ REV. THOMAS BICKFORD, Miss FAITH BICKFORD, PRINS., 4 | 


WORCESTER ACADEMY 


Eightieth year begins September 16th, 1913. 


















a 


< YR ae a9 a 3 
Gaskill Field, 1-4 Mile Track, Tennis, Football, Baseball 





Campus, Buildings, Oval, 1-5 Mile Track 
EQUIPMENT—Kingsley Laboratories, Dining Hall, Megaron, Swimming 
Pool, Isolated Infirmary, Playing Fields, Modern Dormitories. 
160 boys prepared in last four years for 31 different colleges and professional schools. Alumni now 
in 43 states and 15 foreign countries. 25 states and 10 foreign countries represented in enrollment. 
Liberal courses, classical and scientific, give fine general education. Faculty of 20 experienced om, 


including Prussian Exchange Teacher. Standards of scholarship the highest. School spirit an 
atmosphere pure, broad and democratic. Only boys of high character admitted. Scholarship aid 
for worthy and able boys. Organized and required play gives every boy the benefit of graded 
physical training. Material equipment unusually complete and efficient. Send for catalogue. 


D. W. ABERCROMBIE, LL. D., Principal, 91 Providence Street, Worcester, Mass. 

















Easier than Cooking. 


_ Turning the contents of a Jell-O package into a pint bowl and filling 
it with hot water is the easy way the cook makes dessert when she uses 


JELL- 


There is no cooking: about it, and, of course, 
anybody can do it. 





A great variety of the most delicious and beau- 
tiful desserts for dinner and the most delightfully 


flavored dishes for lunch and supper are made of 
Jell-O. 


Seven fine flavors of Jell-O: Strawberry, Rasp- 
berry, Lemon, Orange, Cherry, Peach, Chocolate. 
We have two recipe books, both beautifully illus- 
trated. One is “Desserts of the World,” and the other, 


“Six Famous Cooks.” If you will write and tell us which 
one you prefer we will send it to you. 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD CO., Le Roy, N. Y., and Bridgeburg, Can. 


The name JELL-O is on every package in big red letters. 
If it isn’t there, it isn’t JELL-O. 



































our parlor 
knows nothing 
of your kitchen 
when you use 
Crisco. 


Women whohave smoke- 
less kitchens, whose par- 
lors are not visited by 
kitchen odors, thank the 
“Crisco Process.’’ This 
has given them a delight- 
fully pure vegetab/e fat, 
the solid cream of food 
oils, which takes a very 
much higher frying heat 
than lard or butter with- 
out smoking. The smok- 
ing properties have been 
removed from 


RISCO 


Sl Sty 4 
Not only does Crisco 
minimize the odor of 
cooking, but it does not 
transmit food favors. For 
example, you may fry 
onions, then fish, then 
potatoes, in the same 
Crisco and the potatoes 
will possess none but their 
own distinctive potato 
taste. Strain after each 
frying. Try this odd test; 
learn merely two of the 
many wonderful charac- 
teristics of Crisco. 
Your grocer can supply you, 


and we will mail you this 
brightly illustrated 


Free Cook Book 


containing 100 Tested Crisco 
Recipes. Address Dept. 4, 
The Procter & Gamble Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 




















LITTLE SIMBA. 


N innocent plush lion, named Little Simba, was 
given to Mr. Stewart Edward White in joke 
before he left America on his African journey. In 
the American Magazine he gives the amusing story 
of how it became an important member of the 
expedition. 


We had tucked the plush lion into an odd corner 
of our trunk, discovered it there, and carried 
it along out of sheer idleness. Every morning 
Mohamet or Yusuf packed it, or rather him, care- 
fully away in the tin box. Promptly at the end of 
the day’s march, Little Simba was haled forth, and 
set in a place of honor in the center of the table 
or in a little grass jungle constructed by his faithful 
servitors, until the march was again resumed. 
His job in life was to look after our hunting luck. 
When he failed to get us what we wanted, he was 
punished; when he got us what we desired, he 
was rewarded. y 

Naturally, as we did all this in the spirit of an 
idle joke, our rewards and punishments were 
rather desultory. To our surprise, however, we 
soon found that our boys took Little Simba quite 
| seriously. He was a fetish, a little god, a power 
| of good or bad luck. We did not appreciate the 

fact until one evening, after a rather disappoint- 
ing day. Mohamet came to us bearing Little Simba 
| in his hand. 
| “Bwana,” said he, res 





etfully, “is it enough 
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Stam S PREE — 100 all different for names two collectors. 
p Postage 2c. Lists FREE. Toledo Stamp Co., Toledo, 0. 
STAM PS 100 var. for’gn 2c. Name paper. 
QUAKER STAMP CO., Toledo, Ohio. 

MORE THAN EVER 


INCREASED CAPACITY FOR MENTAL 
SINCE LEAVING OFF COFFEE, 








LABOR 


Many former coffee drinkers who have mental 





| work to perform, day after day, have found a 
| better capacity and greater endurance by using 
| Postum instead of coffee. An Illinois woman 
writes: 

“I had drank coffee for about twenty years, and 
finally had what the doctor called ‘coffee heart.’ 





little mental or physical strength left, had kidney 
trouble and constipation. 
| “The first noticeable benefit derived from the 
change from coffee to Postum was the natural 
| action of the kidneys and bowels. In two weeks 
|my heart action was greatly improved and my 
| nerves steady. 
“Then I became less despondent, and the desire 
| to be active again showed proof of renewed phys- 
ical and mental strength. 
| “Tam steadily gaining in physical strength and 
brain power. I formerly did mental work and 
had to give it up on account of coffee, but since 


that I shut Simba in the tin box, or do you wish to | using Postum I am doing hard mental labor with 
log him ?” 


| n one very disgraceful occasion, when every- 
thing went wrong, we plucked Little Simba from 
his high throne, and made a beautiful drop-kick 
with him, out into the tall ss. There, in a loud 
tone of voice, we sternly bade him lie until the 
morrow. The camp was bung-eyed. It is not 
given to every people to treat its gods in such 
ashion ; indeed, in very deed, great is the white 
man! 
To be fair, heving published Simba’s disgrace, | 
we ought to publish also Little Simba’s triumph: | 
to tell how, at the end of a certain very lucky | 
three months’ safari, he was perched atop a pole 
| and carried into town triumphantly at the head of | 
| a héwling, singing procession of a hundred men. 
| He returned to America, and now, having retired | 
from active professional life, is leading an honored 
old age among the trophies he helped to win. 


*& © 


BOUND TO DISAGREE. 


| TT seems to me,” opined Mr. Caleb Peaslee, | 
“that Cy Kilgore gets more disagreeable the 

| older he grows. He won’t agree with any pusson 
on airth—not if he ean find out fust what the other 
}man thinks. Ain’t that so, Lysander?’ } 


| Mr. Lysander Winchope, thus appealed to 
| stroked his “ellum” cane reflectively, and eyed | 
his quicker-speaking friend with placid, ox-like | 
eyes. | 

‘Fie securcely ever thinks same as me about | 
things,” he admitted, at length. 

“Seureely ever!” snorted Mr. Peaslee, with im- | 
patience. “Did he ever agree with you about one 
single namable thing if he had a chance to find 
out ahead what you thought? Did he?” 

“M-wal,” replied Mr. Winchope, thoughtfully, 
an that question direct, I dunno’s he ever 





“No, sir,” affirmed Mr. Peaslee, warmly, ‘‘and he 
wouldn’t! I get kinder out of patience when 
| get to talkin’ about Cy Kilgore. He’s just been 
nter my house, and he took ’casion to show some 
of his cross grain there. 

“My wife spoke about Mel Deering’s last sick- 
ness while Cy was there,” Mr. Peaslee went on, 
“and she spoke very feelin’ about what a great 
sufferer Mel was in his last days,—you know how 
women talk and sympathize,—and Cy Kilgore sot 
there and listened to her talk, and all the time he 
was lettin’ that bias, three-cornered temper of 
hisn curdle up on him. At last, when she got 
| done talkin’, he got up and started for the door. 

He dassent set in the chair and say it,—he knew 
what kind of a temper my wife’s got,—but when he 
got to the door he turned round, sour as a crab- 
apple, and he says: | 
“ “Folks made an awful touse over Mel Deering’s 
| sickness,’ says he. ‘Iluh! He wa’n’t more’n half 
as sick as folks thought he was.’ 
“Mel Deering was sick enough to die,” concluded 

Mr. Peaslee, “and I don’t believe even Cy Kilgore 

| ever Saw any one get much sicker than that!” 


| *® © 


“GOOD MEDICINE.” 


MISSIONARY recently returned from Burma 

with an amusing story of the exaltation of a 

dozen patent-medicine bottles to the rank of idols 
fervently worshiped by a whole village. 


On one of this lady’s tours, she passed through a 
small settlement where cholera was raging. She 
had with her several bottles of a famous “ready 

| relief’ for pain; so she went from house to house 
dosing numerous sufferers, and left the bottles for 
the natives to use after she had gone. 

Returning to the village some months later, the 
lady was met by the head man of the community, 
who cheered her pious soul by saying, ‘‘Mem sahib, 
we have come over to your side. The magic did us 
so much good that we now accept an 
your gods.” 

Delighted at this news, the missionary accom- 

yanied the man and his followers to his own dwell- 

ng, where he opened the door of a room, and 
showed her the pain-killer bottles arranged neatly 
upon a sort of altar. The whole company imme- 
| diately prostrated themselves before them in 
| solemn worship. 


worship 


® © 
“GRANNY VIC.” 


HE subjects of Queen Victoria held their sov- 

ereign in veneration and respect. It was only 
among her own family circle, where she was 
“granny” and not “‘her majesty,” that any criticism 
of her character and disposition was ever heard. 
There is one amusing incident in point told by Mrs. 
Hugh Fraser in “The Reminiscences of a Diplo- 
matist’s Wife.” 

Miss Elizabeth C. Berdan was an intimate friend 
of the young princesses, and was in great request 
at the palace as a playmate for the young girls. 

One day one of the princesses gave Miss Berdan 
aring. It was a pretty little trinket, but simple 
and inexpensive. ‘I would like to give you some- 
thing much finer, Bessie,” said the princess, apolo- 
getically, “but—you know—Granny Vic is so 
stingy!’ 


ONE-POLED HUMOR. 


FTER the company had gone, Mrs. Mason said 
to her husband: 


“What on earth did you mean, Harold, by telling 
the Flemings that my ‘humor was positive, but not 
negative’ ?’ 

“TI meant,” said Mr. Mason, discreetly moving 
toward the door, “that you could make a joke, but 


less fatigue than ever before.” 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Postum now comes in new, concentrated form 
called Instant Postum. It is regular Postum so 


processed at the factory that only the soluble | 


portions are retained. 

A spoonful of Instant Postum with hot water, 
and sugar and cream to taste, produce instantly a 
delicious beverage. 

Write for the little book, “The Road to Well- 
ville.” “There’s a Reason” for Postum. 





** Practical Dietetics ’’ 
the standard text-book in most cook- 
ing schools and training schools for 


nurses. The original quick cooking 
tapioca. Requires no soaking. Cooked 
in fifteen minutes. Sold everywhere 
in packages bearing the picture of the 
Minuteman. If you want a generous 
trial sample, send your grocer’s name 
and yours on a postal for 
Sample Free =¢."u°""" 


MINUTE TAPIOCA CO., 513 W. Main St., Orange, Mass. 


BEST FOR 
BABYS BATH 
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CUTICURA 
SOAP 


It tends to keep baby’s skin clear 
and healthy, prevents minor erup- 
tions, and establishes a permanent 
condition of skin and hair health. 
Assisted by Cuticura Ointment it is 
unrivaled in the treatment of ec- 
zemas, rashes and other itching, 
burning infantile eruptions so often 
the cause of baby’s fretfulness and 
sleeplessness. 


Cuticura Soap and Ointment sold throughout the 
world. Liberal sample of each mailed free, with 32-p. 
book. Address “Cuticura,”’ Dept. 133, Boston. 

@#”Tender-faced men shave in comfort with Cuti- 











couldn’t take one.” 


cura Soap Shaving Stick. Liberal sample free. 


I was nervous and extremely despondent; had | 
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== Are Your Shoes —= 


Made For Real Feet ? 


EET whose bones are bound, bent, twisted 

by narrow, unnatural shoes,as in thisX-Ray, 
have ceased to be rvea/ feet. They have corns 
or bunions or callouses or ingrowing nails ot 
fallen arches—ills which keep them from giv- 
ing the service Nature intended feet to give. 


Do you wear such a shoe? 


_ The Rice & Hutchins Educator Shoe is built 
in the handsome outline of a rea/, natural foot, 
giving plenty of room for all five toes, without 
extra looseness. That is why it can neve 
cause corns, bunions, etc. 

For men, women, children. Prices from $1.35 for 
infants’ to $5.50 for men’s species. Genuine Rice & 
Hutchins Educators have EDUCATOR branded on 
the sole. If your dealer doesn’t keep genuine 
Educator, write us for catalog. 

Do you want feet that are handsome. and free from 
corns, etc.? Then get feet into Rice & Hutchins 
Educators today. 


Rice & Hutchins 


EDUCATOR 
QHOE®) 


“Lets the foot grow 
as it should” 






**Comfortable as an 
Old Shoe, Yet 
Proud to Pass 
a Mirror’’ 


RICE & HUTCHINS, INC. 
World’s Shoemakers to the Whole Family 
18 HIGH STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Makers of the Famous All America and Signet 
Shoes for Men, and Mayfair Shoes for Women 


























There’s no more delightful or healthier 
way of making trips — week-ends or 
vacation= than on a 1913 Twin Cylinder 


Sndian Motocycle 


The new Cradle Spring Frame has completely 
solved the Comfort problem. Even on very 
rough roads you skim along without discom- 
fort. Thisabsence of shaking greatly lengthens 
the life of the machine. 
The Indian's fame for Speed, Power and Endur- 
ance is already too well established to need 
comment. Upkeep costs next to nothing. Any 
bicycle rider can master the Indian in a few 
minutes. Control is simple and instantaneous. 
Such notable features as the Chain Transmis- 
sion, Free Engine Clutch, Foot Boards with 
separate brake lever, new style Luggage Carrier, 
etc., make the Indian the ideal touring motor- 
cycle. 11 improvements and 29 minor refine- 
ments in the 1913 models. 

Write for 1913 literature illustrating and describ- 

ing each model in detail. Free demonstration 

at over 2,000 dealers all over the country. 


.__ {4H.P. Single, . . $200) F. 0. B. 
Prices: |7H1'P. Twin, $250! Factory. 


THE HENDEE MFG. CO. 
925 State Street, 
Springfield, Mass. 

Branch & Service Stations 
Chicago, Denver, 

San Francisco, Atlanta, 
Toronto, London. 



















ASTHMA curep 


YOU WANT TO KNOW AT 
what Medical knowledge and skill HOME 
are doing now for Asthma. We 
want to tell you. Write for a free 
copy of the Hayes Bulletin Y-131. To 

STAY 
CURED 


ONUMENTS 


Hay-Fever 
ay is ever-enduring. Mildew, moss- 











gest . ping, cr P ° 
Jsed for fort ears, stands every test. 
More di ified than ranite, less expen- 
sive. ork delivered anywhere. Write 
for booklet. 

Reliable Representatives Wanted. 


MONUMENTAL BRONZE CO., 








382-C Howard Ave., Bridgeport, Conn 
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THE YOUTH'S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly paper for all the family. Its subscription 
price is $2.00 a year, in advance, including a 

repaid to any address in the United States, $2.25 t 
Sonata, and $3.00 to foreign countries. Entered at the 
Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class matter. 


New See may begin at any time during the 
year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Fogment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be by Post-Office Money-Order or press 
Money-Order. When neither of these can pro- 


cured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


cirer sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. It 
is Mable to be stolen or to wear a hole through the 


envelope. 
Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money y by 
per, whic’ 


us, the date after the address on your 
shows when the subscription expires, will be S changed. 
Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 
aper is sent. Your name cannot be found on our 
ooks unless this is done. 
Letters should be addressed and orders made payable to 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 


201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 














ACNE. 

CNE is a disease of the sebaceous 
glands of the skin that causes 
a conspicuous and persistent erup- 
tion. It oftenest attacks the face, 
although it may spread over the 
neck, back and chest, and even the 
upper part of the arms. It is not 
dangerous, but since its victims are 
usually young people of both sexes, whose looks 
it injures at precisely the time of life when they are 
most sensitive about their appearance, and also 
because the disease often returns after having 
been apparently cured, the cause and the treat- 

ment of it are matters of general interest. 

The most common form of the disease is called 
acne simplex, to distinguish it from a more severe 
and deeper-seated variety called acne indurata. 
In acne simplex there appears first of all a comedo, 
or blackhead, round which a pimple forms. By 
and by that develops into a pustule, or small eleva- 
tion filled with pus. Many of the pimples do not 
go on to the pustular stage, but remain for some 
time, and then gradually fade away. The disease 
is always unsightly, and in severe cases leaves 
scars that generally fade away, but that may last 
through life. Acne indurata is more serious than 
the simple form, because it is more deeply seated 
in the tissues. Surgical treatment is often neces- 
sary in order to liberate the pus, and scars are 
consequently much more likely to follow. 

An attack of simple acne is easily recognized; 
when a young person of either sex is afflicted witha 
number of pimples mingled with blackheads—that 
isacne simplex. It is not exactly a serious matter, 
yet professional advice should be sought, for each 
case must be treated according to its own symp- 
toms. Acne will generally disappear with time; 
but it will be cured much sooner if the general 
condition is understood, and the health, especially 
the digestion, is kept in good condition. 

The diet is very important, and many physicians 





forbid absolutely all sweets, as well as stimulating, | 
By way of | 


heating, or highly seasoned foods. 
medical treatment, various drugs are used. Some 
cases are helped by iron, others by cod-liver oil, 
others by arsenic, but all of these remedies may 
do more harm than good, and only the family phy- 
sician can decide which it is wisest to prescribe. 
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SWELVS BARRELS OF WHITEWASH. 


N. this age of great undertakings 

it is well not to lose sight of the 
little things that so often make them 
possible. 

A newspaper man who was wri- 
ting a series of articles about the 
men who are at the head of large 
and ful busi called 
upon the general manager of a factory where 
concrete blocks are made. This man had brought | 
the business from a precarious and feeble infancy | 
to a condition of great financial strength. The | 
interviewer wanted to hear about the first practi. | 
cal thing the man had done to improve the working | 
conditions, and increase the efficiency of the plant. 

“The first thing I did was to buy lime enough 
to make twelve barrels of whitewash,’ said the 
manager; and he smiled at the recollection. 











“Good!” exclaimed the reporter, quick to recog- 
| 


nize the kind of story he wanted. 

“The first thing I learned after coming here was 
that the company had difficulty in keeping good 
laborers. The hours and the wages were right, 
and nobody could understand why so many left, 
or why the ones who remained were surly and 
discontented. I went out to take a look round 


the factory, and I found the trouble in about five | 


minutes. The place was too dark and dirty! 
““Making concrete blocks is not a clean job, at 
best, and it is impossible to keep a factory free 
from the flying dust, but there was no reason why 
the place should be so dark. We could not put in | 


any more windows, so I decided to light the great, | 


dingy, barn-like structure from the inside. In the 


center of the room was a pit about five feet deep, | 


in which the base of the engine rested. That pit 
made me shudder; it reminded me of one of Poe’s | 
tales. It was so dark that every time a man went | 
down to oil the machinery he had to carry a torch, 
and grope his way down a ladder. 

“That very day I ordered the whitewash; it was | 
the cheapest artificial light I could provide. I 


gave every available man a long-handled brush | 
andaladder. They went to work with enthusiasm, | 
and in a short time we could hardly believe we | ¢ 


were in the same building. The men even white- 
washed the pit, and after that it was never neces- 
sary to carry a torch. 
laborers turned into well-behaved, decent work- 
men, and we had no more labor problems to solve. 


The surly, discontented | 


“Those foreigners had never studied psychology, 
and they had no idea that after that they did more 
work in a day, did it better, and with less physical 
exertion than before. After all, psychology is too 
big a name for it; it is common sense. White- 
wash is cheaper than strikes. Since then I have 
continued to apply it—figuratively—to a great 
many dirty situations in business life, and it never 
fails!” 
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THE ROMANCE AND COMEDY OF WAR. 


URING the Zulu War in 1879, there were many 

examples of great courage on the part of 
English officers. One of the most distinguished of 
these soldiers was Lord William Beresford. Mr. 
Melton Prior, in “Campaigns of a War Corre- 
spondent,” gives two interesting stories of him. 


In the retreat Lord William Beresford, turning 
round, saw the four legs of a white horse kicking 
in the air. Realizing at once that it belonged to 
one of our men, he rode straight for it, and found 
that the horse had been shot, and that the rider had 
fallen half-stunned. 

‘Get up!” Lord William said to the man, but he 
seemed too dazed to answer; whereupon Lord 
William said, “If you don’t get up at aoa I will 
jump down and punch — ead!” at which the 
man did rise, slowly. rd William succeeded in 
helping him’ to the horse behind him; once 
mounted, the man clutched ppoenmet round the 
waist, and so oO galloped off 

All the time this was taking place the Zulus 
were firing from a donga close oj but Iam happy 
to say that both got awa ely. If any man 
ever fairly earned a Victoria cross, Lord William 
certainly did on that occasion, and eventually he 
received it. 

Those who watched the brave little band return, 
declared that it was touch and go whether they 
would get across safely. However, they succeeded 
in doing so, but just as Colonel Buller was goin 
to return to camp to report, some one informe 
him that a man was left behind. Turning round 
|and looking through his glasses, he discovered 
| some one calmly standing on the enemy’s side of 
| the river, and sketching. 

He called out to him to come back immediately ; 
but the man paid no attention. Buller once more 
ealled out, ordering him to come across at ones, 
or he would have him fetched, and sent as a pele. 
oner to the rear. It turned out to be Charlie ripp 
of the Graphic, and he was most indignant, at 
having been ordered about by any one. 

Fripp was fairly foaming with rage. “The idea 
of being insulted, and told I should be sent to the 
rear as a prisoner !” he cried. 

Then seeing Lord William Beresford, he wade 
over to him, and demanded to know who the 
= hoa who had spoken to him in that insult. 
ng man 

rd William, who was still ~ ie with the 
blood of the man he saved, replied, “You 
4 Mr. Fripp, quite well without my telling 


bs. oe, ” replied Fripp, “and I desire to know 
who it w 

He spoke in such an offensive manner that Lord 
William said, “If you don’t speak more pone. 
I'll pull you oft your horse, and thrash you 

Fripp was so excited and in such a rage that he 
“up with his foot” and kicked Lord William, 
whereupon the latter began to dance about, roar- 
ing with laughter, and ane, “Oh, he’s kicked 
me! Take him away; frightened! He’s 
kicked me!” 

It was certainly one of the most amusing inci- 
| dents I remember during the campaign. 
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A MINISTER’S WOOING. 


N occasion, the Puritanism of the old New 

England clergymen was charmingly lightened 
| with a flash of humor. A case in point is recorded 
| ina recent book by Miss Sophie Eastman, entitled, 
| “In Old South Hadley.” 


There were no theological schools in New Eng- 
land in the eighteenth century, and it was the 
custom when a student had completed his course 
of study with one doctor of divinity to send him to 
another, preferably one blessed wi h Marriageable 
cone ters, “to review his theology!’ 

1€ pastor of a certain Sout Hadley church 
and his’ wife had been invited out to —— when 
one of these youn B ministers — with his 
letter of introduction. But the three dau 
and the one small son of the house were at 
and they undertook to entertain him. 

The young minister had a ve rominent yt 
and at table the youngest dau I, intendin 
ask him to pass the ly sa 

“Will you please pass me your nose?’ She ‘n- 

stantly corrected herself, with rosy blushes—“I 
—_ the cheese.” 
grevely handed the dish without remark 
an ‘nothing n his face betrayed that he had heard 
the first request. 

On the morning of his departure, two weeks 
later, her mother having sent the maiden into the 
| garden on = errand, the young man Jen ny her. 
| “On the day of my arrival,” he said to her, “you 
—_ me to pass you my nose; will you permit 

a) offer it now, and my hand and heart as 
| we 

Although the author does not give the girl’s 
answer to her suitor’s unique poorest, she says 

that the wedding followed in a few weeks. 


ters 
ome, 
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GENERAL BY BREVET. 


NORTHERNER who was visiting some dis- 
tant kinsfolk in Kentucky was impressed by 
| the military titles of the men to whom he was 
introduced. Almost everybody was a “colonel.” 
One day he was walking the street in company 
with a kinsman, who addressed a passing gentle- 
man as “General.” 

do you call him general?” the Northerner 
| “Oh, just because he is nothing in particular.” 


| ® 


| A STRANGE KIND OF FISH. 


“ OTHER,” said the little girl who was enjoy- 
ing her first day at the seashore, “where 
are the tinimies ?” 


“The what, dear?” 

“The tinimies ; the minister always talks about 
‘the seas and all the tinimies.’ 

And then the mother realized that it was the 
| little girl’s confused version of the text, ‘The seas 
| and all that in them is!” What sort of creature 
| had she expected to see? 


Cy Oa) 


HIS FAULT, OF COURSE. 


EN are always late,” said the good frau in 
Lustige Blitter. “T have waited here since 
seven o’clock for my husband to come, and it is 
now half past eight.” 


“And when were you to meet him ?” 
“At five o’clock.” 


The Food That Builds 
Rugged Children 


Thousands of youngsters ask for Heinz 
Peanut Butter every meal. Just because of its 
delicious flavor. Parents have a deeper reason 
for wanting them to have it. Children’s food 
must go into growth, as well as satisfy appetite. 
They need protein. And 


Heinz Peanut Butter 


is rich in this valuable element. Little folks revel in it while it builds 
them up. The choicest peanuts, picked over and over to exclude all 
but the perfect kernels—roasted till the delicate flavor is fully brought 
out—then salted and ground. 
Made into creamy butter. One 
of the best of the 


a 2 
57 Varieties 

And grown folks rival children 
in demanding Heinz Peanut But- 
ter. Many housewives use it for 
cooking and for the table. Fine 
for luncheon sandwiches. Get a 
jar today. 
Others of the famous ‘‘57’’: Euchred 


Pickle, Chili Sauce, Vinegars, Tomato 
Ketchup, Baked Beans, India Relish, etc. 


H. J. Heinz Co. 
BME teas 


Over 50,000 Visitors Inspect the Heinz 
Model Kitchens Every Year 


Have You Tried the New 
Heinz Spaghetti? 


—Real Italian Style = ~ 


—with that deli- 
cate finer flavor— 
the piquancy and 
richness of the 
dish as served in 
the most famous 
restaurants of 
Italy. 

Better even than 
best home - made. Keine 
Appetizing—di- vn 
gestible — nourish- 
ing. Prepared in 
a jiffy. 


WEINZ 
SPAGHETTI 


ENNE 


ALITAL 

















Corns Ended Forever 
For 15 Cents 


Then forget the corn. In two days 
take off the plaster and lift out the 
corn. 

This is the only scientific way to 
terminate a corn. 

It is so efficient that folks now use 
it on a million corns a month. 


Please stop and consider. 

The corns you are 
paring, and daubing, 
and doctoring can be 
ended forever in 48 
hours. And without 
any discomfort. 


Apply a little Blue- It is gentle and easy and comfort- 
jay plaster, and the able. And Blue-jay does what nothing 
cornpainstopsatonce. else will do. Try it on one corn. 


A in the picture is the soft B & B wax. It loosens the corn. 
B stops the pain and keeps the wax from spreading. 

C wraps around the toe. It is narrowed to be comfortable. 
D is rubber adhesive to fasten the plaster on, 


Blue-jay Corn Plasters 


Sold by Druggists —15c and 25c per package 


Sample Mailed Free. Also Blue-jay Bunion Plasters. 
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THE RETURN 





OWN the fields to Grandfather Kidder 
walked grandmother, with his mid- 
morning luncheon. Grandfather saw her 
coming, and waved his wide straw hat in wel- 


eome. So it was grandmother bringing down 
the luncheon to-day, instead of Fredrica? He 
had expected Fredrica, but he was conscious of 
distinct relief that it was not she. He had 
known grandmother for fifty years, and she 
had never been ‘‘freaky’’—never remote and 
gloomy-eyed. Fredrica, now — well, never 
mind! 


‘*Here I am, Martin!’’ announced Grand- 
mother Kidder. ‘‘Guess! It’s something better 
than usual this time.’’ 

**Blueberry-cake!’’ her husband hazarded. 

‘*Well, I declare, you’re smart! I hope it’s 
good. Martin, what do you suppose is the 
matter with our Freddie?’’ Grandmother 
Kidder launched abruptly into the real cause 
of her errand. ‘‘She doesn’t seem herself 
—not since she came home this last time.’’ 

‘“*T know—I know.’’ He nodded gravely. 
‘*Seems as if she wasn’t really contented. It’s 
kind of guiet and lonesome on the farm.’’ 

‘*Lonesome—with us! Why, she’s always 
been so glad to have vacation-time come! She 
used to write that she was counting the days! 
And with her little room just fixed up to 
surprise her —* 

Grandfather admitted that he felt just as 
helpless as his wife. ‘‘Freddie’’ had been with 
them a week, yet they had curiously the sense 
of her continued absence. 

‘*Martin, we might invite some of her mates 
to visit,’’ grandmother suggested. Maybe 


BY ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL 





we aren’t company enough for her. I could fix 
up the storeroom for me and you. Martin, 
don’t you eat another bite till you say some- 
thing !’’ 

Dutifully he held the bite suspended. 
consid’able hot up in the storeroom.’’ 

‘*Then we’d sleep outdoors. Plenty of people 
do. All I want of you is to say whether you 
think it’s company Freddie needs —’’ | 

‘*Likely—likely enough,’’ he sighed, and | 
took his delayed bite. But the flavor was | 
gone from the blueberry-cake. 

Out in the old orchard, Fredrica Kidder flitted | 
about restlessly. She was not happy—how | 
could she be in a little old-fashioned hole in 
the ground? Grandmother and grandfather 
were dears, and it was all very well to tell 
herself she ought to be ashamed, and had she | 
not always been happy here before? But did 
it help her to forget grandmother’s red table- 
cloths and grandfather’s shirt-sleeves and that 
dreadful looking-glass in the kitchen, where 
grandfather shaved and brushed his hair? 
Everything was so antiquated and impossible. 

It was the letters that kept her tortured on 
her little rack of envy. If the girls did not 
keep writing of their beautiful, sumptuous 
times! ‘‘And I here, reading their letters!’’ 
Fredrica cried. ‘‘Here!’’ She flung out her 
arms toward the humble little house and out- 
buildings, toward pastures and fields. ‘ What 
would they say if they saw where I was! 
What would Jeannette Ladd say!’’ Jean- 
nette’s last letter was in her pocket, unread; 
Fredrica had not even opened it. 

“She'll say they’re just starting for the 
seashore or the mountains or going on a beau- 
tiful long automobile trip. I don’t want to 
hear about beautiful things! If I read that 
letter, I shall drop right down in the grass 
and ery like a baby.’’ 

But she took out the monogrammed envelope 
in spite of her resolution, and slowly opened 
it. Before she had read a word, she saw 
herself dipping grandfather’s scratchy pen into 
grandmother’s home-made ink, to write her 
answer to Jeannette. She saw the very sen- | 
tences she would write—describing her life. | 
She would be honest, and spare no mortifying, 
humble details—let Jeannette know it all and 
pass it on to the others! 

‘*It was their own idea, thinking I was their 
kind,’’ the girl reflected, bitterly. ‘‘I never 
pretended to have a lovely country home or | 
anything else lovely, did I1?’’ 

‘‘Country home’’—that was what they had 
called it. It had sounded like ‘‘country estate’’ 
on their lips. 

She slowly unfolded her letter from Jean- 
nette and read it. The letter was different 
from what she had expected, and the difference 
startled her into sudden activity. No, no, no, 
she could not let Jeannette come here! Never! 

‘**I’ve discovered we’re to go right through | 
your place—will you think of that, Fred!’’ 
wrote Jeannette. ‘‘I’m going to drop off and 
visit you—want me to? And when they pick 
me up again, we’ll have them pick you up, | 
too, and you’ll come and return my call. Oh, 
haven’t I got it all planned beautifully! Only 
of course you may not want to be visited, you 
may be away, or something; if you’re away, 
write me at once.’ | 

So the letter had run on. To Fredrica, 
this peril that impended was a very real and 


“It’s | 





|a patient, gentle existence. To Fredrica, the 


| —honey—warm gingerbread! 


OF "FREDDIE" 





dreadful one. Jeannette Ladd, exquisite and 
pampered, to come here: But how to prevent 
it? There was but one decent way. 

When Grandmother Kidder toiled home, she 
discovered her granddaughter on her knees in 
the little front hall, piling clothes into a trunk. 

‘*Freddie! What on earth!’’ 

‘“‘I’m going to make Aunt Serene a little 
visit. I—thought I would, grandmother. 
There’s a train at six something. It’s cooler 
traveling in the evening. ’’ 

‘*But you’ve just got home!’’ cried grand- 
mother, in a hurt voice. 

‘*Well, I’ll be back pretty soon.’’ Fredrica 
laughed, but with poor success. ‘‘ Aunt Serene | 
has wanted me to come times enough; I’ve | 
just decided I’d better go now. You and) 
grandfather will be glad to get rid of me for a 
while. I don’t know what’s been the matter 
with me since I got home-from school. ’’ 

*"No—no, deary.’’ Grandmother did not 
know, either. 

‘*T guess I’m growing up, grandmother—it’s | 
growing pains.’’ 

After an early tea, Grandfather Kidder took | 
Freddie and the trunk to the station, a mile | 
distant. On the way to the station Fredrica | 
mailed her reply to Jeannette. | 

“'T’m writing this in a rush, on my way to | 
visit my aunt. So you see I won’t be here if | 
you ‘drop off’ your auto—such a pity your) 
letter came too late!’’ This she had written | 
at first, but as promptly tore it up in an inun- | 
dating wave of shame. The second time she 
merely stated that she would not be at home 
when Jeannette motored through. 

Aunt Serene lived in the hottest part of a | 
hot city in an area of factory smoke and deso- 
lation. She took factory boarders to maintain 





place was breathless and terrible. She had) 


| the sense of gasping for air. Before a week 


had passed, Grandfather Kidder’s wide, sweet 


| fields called her; she longed for Grandmother 


| Kidder’ s dishes to wipe instead of Aunt 
Serene’s. She grew homesick and pale, and 
| at last Aunt Serene sent her home. 


‘“*This is no place for you—you need your ° 


grandmother. A body has to be fifty-six years 
old to stand this in the summer-time. ’’ 

But the object of the visit had already been 
accomplished. Gentle, faded Aunt Serene had 
served her purpose. Fredrica folded her simple 
wardrobe once more and started home. 

**T’]l help rake hay—I’!] rake after!’’ Fred- 
rica thought, exultantly. It was not yet too 
late; grandfather’s fields were late fields. She 
saw herself following the sweet-smelling, jolt- 
ing rack about from cock to cock, with Grand- 
father Kidder building his load like a boy. 
She saw Grandmother Kidder trudging up| 
with cool drinks and a swinging basket. 

With determined resolution she put away | 
the memory of Jeannette Ladd and her own 
flight. Fredrica was not proud of that episode, 
but she refused to dwell upon it now. She 
told herself she had never before been so glad 
to go home. 

At the little station she descended with a 
bound, and sped away up the road. Her trunk 
was a forgotten, a no-account thing. She 
must reach home in time to help Grandmother | 
Kidder get supper—no, to get supper for 
Grandmother Kidder. She would have biscuits 
The red table- 
cloth would look cheery and inviting. Fredrica 
sped on light young feet. 

No one was in sight, but she heard voices. 
She opened the door, and ran plump into Jean- 
nette Ladd. Fredrica stood transfixed. 

‘*Fred!’’ exclaimed Jeannette. ‘‘Why, if 
you’re not home! Grandmother, here’s Fred-_ 
rica! Of all things—when we’d got into the 
habit of doing beautifully without you!’’ 

‘*Then you never got my letter ?’’ 

‘*Letter—letter? No, I never! We started 
off sooner than we expected ; that was probably 
why. But if it told me not to come, then I’ve 
no use for your letter. It’s so beautiful here, 
Fred! I couldn’t have missed my week !’’ 

To Fredrica Kidder, standing there with 
rapidly moving thoughts, a new view opened 
out. She saw the big things and the little 
things of life curiously exchange places. Home 
and love and two tender old hearts became the 
big things—all the pygmy things that she had 
blindly magnified shrunk to insignificance in 
her soul. And it had taken pampered Jean- 
nette to show her! 

** Jean, listen! 


I ran away on purpose. I 


|couldn’t let you come—oh, don’t you see, I 
| thought you were a—a snob, and it was J!’’ | 


“*T see. Then you don’t deserve a grand- | 
mother and grandfather, and so Jd shall 
keep —’ 

‘*Oh, I don’t deserve them!’’ flashed Fred- | 
rica. ‘*But nothing in the heavens or ae) 
earth, or the waters under them, can get them 
away from me! Now I’m going to kiss them 


| both, and then, I think, Jean Ladd, I shall go 


out and kiss every blessed blade of grass !’’ 





wore BARRED and WHITE ROCKS and R.I. 
RED CHICK $14.00 for 100; 50 for $7.50 
WM. L. PUFFER, BROCKTON, MASS 








WHEN YOU NEED MUSTARD, 
SAY TO YOUR GROCER, 


“Stickney & Poor’s” 
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UNKET 


The whole family 
rejoice when it’s served 
as a dessert. 

Tasty, delicious, 
pure, nutritious. 

It's the best food for 
children and invalids. 
10 cesses 10 cents 


At your druggist or grocer. | 











Old-Fashioned Mince Pie 


Made with the real old-fashioned home-made mince. 
The rec on which this mince is based is a relic of 
old New England or. 's, when every housekeeper made 
her own mince and knew that it was good. 


Grandmother’s| 


om 
Mince Meat 
Made from the purest materials wie any adul- 
terants, and with the icular care and cleanliness 
mince pies a place in history. 
kage makes one large or two small pies. 


Ask your grocer for it TO-DAY. 
If he hasn’t it, refer him to 


Whipple Co-operative Company, Natick, Mass, 











They Go Hand In Hand 





























Why don’t you light 
your country place 
by Electricity ? 


E can light your house, grounds, 
barns, creamery, or any buildings, 
by electricity at no more cost than kero- 
sene. Easily operated and kept in order 
—cost within reach of any one—not ar 
expensive outfit. Cost averages one-third 
or less than you will pay for current 
bought of an ordinary company. 
Our new catalogue F E gives full de- 
scription, with illustrations. 


BRACKETT, SHAW & LUNT CO., 
62 North Washington Street, Boston 
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Ammonia, 10c. & 25c. 
FOR BEST RESULTS USE 


Blue, Sc., 10c. & 15c. 


Sa 
Crystal Ammonia 


For Toilet, Bath and Laundry. 
FOR THE LAUNDRY ALSO USE 


Sawyer’s Crystal Blue 


In the laundry Ammonia loosens the dirt and makes 
the clothes clean. The Blue gives the finishing touch. 


They make white clothes whiter 
and colored fabrics brighter. 
SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO., 88 Broad St., Boston. 




















Best 
Substitute 
For Coffee. 








Old Grist Mill 


Wheat Coffee 


The kind of ** Coffee’ ” that young ae ought to 
have when they’re working hard in school. 
owever, that it is only a children’s 
3 = a substitute for coffee for the 
whole Any one who likes oe will 
like Old Grist iat Miit, and | iy y! enjoy it 
ing made from wheat and other good grain: 
it is nutritious, a. - 4 an aid to digestion, 
and inexpensive. 
150 to 200 cups to the pound, 20 cents. 
Any grocer can supply it. 
POTTER &£W RIGHTINGTON, Boston, Mass. 




















END us your 

old carpets 
by freight. We 
pay Sreight one 
way. We will 
make theminto 
neat and dura- 
ble rugs. 


Our price is fair. 


mB No charge made 
for cleaning. 


SALEM CARPET 


OLD CARPETS 


MADE INTO 


NEW RUGS! 


Booklet Free. 

















Toilet Paper 


More economical than loose sheets or rolls 
because the Handifold package automatically 
serves one double sheet at a time, no more, 
no less, and avoids all litter and waste. 
Handifold Toilet Paper is a fine, soft, sanitary 
tissue, made from absolutely fresh, new, clean 
paper stock. No waste paper or any germ- 
laden material enters into it. If you doubt 
the importance of this, your yeician. 

The nickeled hook (free with every 3-pack- 
age carton) i is an ornament to any bathroom, 
and is the simplest, most practical device ever. 

Next time you need toilet paper simply ask 
for “ Handifold " and the dealer will know 
what you want. 


HANDIFOLD TOILET PAPER CO., LEOMINSTER, Mass. 


Sawyer Crystal Blue Co., Selling Agents 
88 Broad St., Boston. 











er’s Sones 


GENUINE 


Diamond Ring 


Finest White. Perfect Cutting. Very Brilliant. 


T LAST we have found just the 
sort of a present we want for our 
workers. We have completed 

arrangements with one of the leading 
diamond importers for an unlimited 
supply of a most beautiful Diamond 
Ring. These Rings we propose to 
present to our subscribers in return 
for the service rendered in introdu- 
cing The Companion to new readers 














Each stone will be specially selected to 
our order, over 4 carat in weight, of the 
finest white, perfectly cut, and full of 
sparkle and brilliancy. The diamond will 
be mounted in a Ladies’ 14k Solid Gold 
Ring with Tiffany-Belcher setting. This is 
a Ring you will be proud to own and wear, 
and one which will give you a great deal of 
pleasure. All who see it will admire it and 
congratulate you upon your good fortune. 
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This Ring Will Cost You 
Absolutely Nothing 


One of these beautiful Diamond Rings 
will be sent by insured mail to any Com- 
panion subscriber who sends us eight new 
subscriptions for The Youth’s Companion. 
(See subscription Conditions, page 590, in 
The Companion of Oct. 24, 1912.) Or 
the Ring will be sold to any one for $20. 
We will buy this Ring back, returning 
the full price you paid us for it, any time 
within one year of purchase, if for any 
reason you wish to return it. Be sure 
and send size when ordering. 
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Try This. 


Take eight or ten 
copies of The Com- 
bi containing a complete Serial 


Story. Let a prospective subscriber 
read them, and then see how quickly 
he will give you his subscription 

Perry Mason Company, Boston, Mass. 
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Mustard Cream Sauce 


For V tabl d 
Escalloped Dishes $666 ,;2 5 


A sauce of considerable character that gives piquancy to escalloped 
dishes and plain vegetables, such as carrots, cauliflower, onions, 
potatoes, etc. This receipt is taken from a government bulletin: 
Heat 4% pint sweet milk over boiling water. Beat 1 tablespoon- 
ful butter and 1 teaspoonful of flour to a cream and stir it into 
the hot milk. Cook 5 minutes. Then mix 1 tablespoonful of 
Stickney & Poor's Mustard with a teaspoonful of cold water and 
about 2 minutes before serving add it to the sauce together with 
14 teaspoonful salt and 44 teaspoonful Stickney & Poor’s pepper. 


Stickney ¢ & Poor’s 
Mustard 


and Spices, famous all over New England for their purity and 
strength, you are sure to get a sauce that will be delicate in 
flavor with just the right amount of nip to it. 


Siehepens qpemy ates etigenanns “Ean Sours: "* Tell him so. 


STICKNEY & POOR SPICE CO., CO., 184 State Street, re 
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pi NATIONAL MUSTARD POT 
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It Takes The Pain 
Out Of Painting 


he certainly a painful process to keep on 
painting a roof every two or three years— 
you feel it in your back and in your pocketbook. 

Amatite Roofing never needs painting — sounds 
almost too good to be true, doesn’t it? 


Just lay it with an ordinary hammer, and you’ve 
solid roof comfort ahead for many years to come. 

Costs less than similar roofings of same weight. 
The mineral surface is also fire-resisting. 


Sample showing the pitch waterproofing 
and real mineral surface free on request. 


Barrett Manufacturing Company 
New York Philadelphia Boston 


St. Louis Pittsburgh Cincinnati 
Kansas City Seattle Corey, 


















Chicago 
Cleveland | 
Minneapolis 








The “Lucky Bluebird” Lace Pin 


YE proee is the newest fancy in jewelry, and a 
most beautiful Pin as well. The name comes 
‘“*The Bluebird,’’ 
Two peasant chil- 
dren are sent by their good fairy to seek out the 
bluebird (meaning happiness or good fortune). 
They search all through fairy-land without 
success. Returning home, they do a kind act 
for a little cripple companion, and lo! the blue- 
bird appears in their own humble cottage. 


from Maeterlinck’s story, 
which is briefly as follows: 





The “Lucky Bluebird” Pin has a sterling silver base, with a most beautiful blue enamel finish 
in relief, and gilt edges and back. It is to-day one of the most popular brooch pins on the 
market, the manufacturers being hard-pressed to keep up with the demand. 


**Lucky Bluebird’’ Lace Pins will be 

sent, post-paid, to any Companion subscriber who sends us one new 

solicited subscription for The Youth’s Companion. See subscription 

Conditions, page 590, in The Companion of October 24, 1912. 
Price of Pin 75 cents, post-paid. 





Rajah Pearl Necklace 


With Solid Gold Clasp 


HE Rajah Pearl Necklace is noted for the 

exceptional richness and beauty of its luster 
and color. It is 15 inches in length, and can be 
furnished in either a uniform or a graduated 
bead, whichever may be desired. The quality 
of all these beads is exceptionally fine. In 
some of the higher-priced stores, the Necklace 
is sold for more than $5.00. We call special 
attention to the clasp, which is of solid gold; also 
to the fact that the pearls are indestructible. 


HOW TO GET IT. This beautiful Rajah Pearl Neck- 
lace, with solid gold clasp, is given only to Companion 
subscribers for one new solicited subscription for 
The Youth’s Companion. See subscription Condi- 
tions, page 590, in The Companion of October 24, 
1912. The Necklace is not offered for sale. 


iL PERRY MASON COMPANY, Savin Mass. 
SS]. SS | 


OUR OFFER. One of these 
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Never Forgotten 


Always kept to one perfect 
blend — never varying. It 
is never at the mercy of a 
‘‘poor run’’ of wheat. Wheat 
scientifically tested before 
milling and the flour tested 
by actual baking every three 
hours during the milling. 
Other daily additional tests in 
baking by experts. 
The Best Bread you have ever Baked—or your money refunded. 


Insist upon your grocer supplying you. 
EAGLE ROLLER MILL COMPANY - - New Ulm, Minnesota. 


DAILY CAPACITY: Wheat Flour 5000 Barrels; Rye and Corn Products 400 Barrels; Elevator Capacity 2,600,000 Bushels_ 
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Delivered Free by Parcel Post 


To Any Post-Office in the New England States. 


W* have selected this brand of Aluminum because of its superior durability 
and finish. The Set consists of 1 Double Boiler and Cover, 2-quart size ; 
1 Berlin Saucepan, with Cover, 3-quart size; 1 Lipped Saucepan, with Cover, 
1-quart size ; 1 Shallow Stew-Pan, 3-pint size ; 2 Deep Pie Plates, each 10 inches 
in diameter. Made from thick sheet aluminum, 99 per cent. pure, without 
joints, seams or soldered parts. Cannot rust or form poisonous compounds 
with fruit acids or foods, and not liable to scorch foods. The following 
from Good Housekeeping Magazine will interest the progressive housewife : 


° DANIEL WEBSTER , 
FLOUR 


SS 











———— 


“ In the line of kitchen utensils, as there was years ago a passing from 
cast tron to tinware, which in turn has to a great extent been driven 
out by enameled ware, al the present time the enameled wares find a 
sertous rtval in aluminum ware, which, although expensive at the 
outsel, ts cheap in the long run in view of its quality and durability. 
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“*Wear-Ever” Brand. 


7 Big _ Offer Pg Set 


The Celebrated ‘‘Wear-Ever’’ Brand. 


ae a limited time we will pay the Parcel Post charges on every Ten- 
Piece Aluminum Cooking Set sent to any post-office in the New 
England States. This Cooking Set comprises one of our most satisfac- 
tory and popular premiums, and our special Offer should lead to a still 
wider demand. 


“Big 3’’ Offer. The full Ten-Piece Cooking Set given only to Companion 
subscribers for three new solicited subscriptions sent us between October 
1, 1912, and October 1, 1913. Price of Set $5.00. For the next 30 days 
we will pay the Parcel Post charges on every Ten-Piece Aluminum 
Cooking Set sent to any post-office in the New England States. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 
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